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Cost of Yard Operation 


HIS has been proved by many installations through- 
out the country. A study made by the A.A.R. Signal 
Section has shown that returns of from 7 to 67 per cent 
on the investment have been made, with an average 
return of 42 per cent on 16 installations. In addition to 
large economies in the retarder equipped yards, car 

: retarders have reduced switching at other yards; and 
remember that a portion of these savings 
was effected in yards where part-time ee 
operation took care of the traffic. o> i 
The “UNION” Model 31 Electro- “"“ ym. 
Pneumatic Car Retarder, now available, \. See 
is an improvement even over those — vremuuvr pe: 
retarders resulting in the above 
economies. Shall we furnish details? Lower vever’ fi 
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The U. S. Chamber 


Versus the Railroads 


This paper occasionally has emphasized that if and 
when private enterprise 





otherwise called “capitalism” 
—is destroyed it will be as much an inside job by selfish 
or economically-ignorant business leaders as an outside 
job by radicals. Why this will be true was well il- 
lustrated at the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Washington last 
week, 

This organization pretends to represent all business. 
Day after day in speeches and resolutions the partici- 
pants in its meeting denounced New Deal policies for 
attacking private enterprise and protracting the de- 
pression. And then it approved a report by its Trans- 
portation Conference evading and ignoring the issues 
squarely presented by prevailing government policies 
that, by unfairly discriminating against the railroads in 
favor of competing carriers, are recklessly driving the 
railroads toward government ownership. 

The railroads still carry two-thirds of the country’s 
commerce. Largely. because of these unfairly dis- 
criminatory government policies they are in a condition 
that retards recovery and menaces our entire system 
of private enterprise. Certain special Big Business in- 
terests are benefiting, at least temporarily, by these 
government policies. But they are benefiting by them 
at the expense not only of the railroads, but of other 
Big Business interests, of small business, and of all 
the country’s taxpayers. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, under the domination of the 
specially favored Big Business interests, ignored the 
claims and rights of everybody else, and refused to go 
on record in favor of a government transportation 
policy fair to all concerned. It was a hypocritical and 
cowardly exhibition that forfeited all claim of the 
Chamber to represent business as a whole. 


‘No Sound Principles for Transportation 


Readers who desire to know what occurred should 
read the article entitled “U. S. C. of C. Hears Talks 
on Transport,” which, beginning on page 789 of the 
Railway Age of May 6, gave a good summary of what 
Was said in the round-table discussion. The discussion 
was followed by adoption of a resolution regarding the 
recommendations of the Chamber’s Transportation Con- 
ference saying, “We approve the proposed measures as 
a limited program appropriate. for immediate enact- 


-affecting business. But, no. 


ment. Additional measures of remedial railroad legis 
lation, and the necessary factual information on which 
to base them, should be the subject of thorough investi- 
gation with full opportunity for all interests t 


heard.” 


be 


The recommendations of the Transportation Con- 
ference endorsed by this resolution are briefly sum- 
marized elsewhere in this issue. The most outstanding 
fact regarding them is that they even refrain from 
declaring in favor of any principles upon which future 
government transportation policies should be based. 
Should the rates of all competing carriers be regulated 
alike and by the same body or bodies? The recom 
mendations do not say. Should there be adopted a 
broadened ‘commodities clause” which would prohibit 
all other carriers, as well as the railways, from owning, 
buying and selling commodities that they transport: 
The recommendations do not say. Should government- 
subsidized competition be abolished in transportation, as 
business demands that it shall be in every other in- 
dustry? The recommendations say nothing about it. 
Should reductions of huge and wasteful government 
expenditures to promote economically indefensible 
waterway and highway competition with the railways be 
reduced, along with other huge and wasteful govern- 
ment expenditures that the Chamber demands shall 
be reduced in order to balance government budgets and 
make possible reductions of taxes? The recommenda- 
tions say nothing about that, either. 


How Dumb is the “Business Community’? 


Surely both the Transportation Conference and the 
Chamber should have gone on record regarding at least 
the principles that should control government trans 
portation policies as well as other government policies 
The special Big Business 
interests that are enabled by present policies to exploit 
small business, most of Big Business, the railroads and 
the American taxpayer did not, for obvious reasons, 
want any such principles declared; and they won like 
Johnstown won the Kentucky Derby. 

In the round-table discussion a Boston banker who 
was a member of the Transportation Conference said 
there were men there “who believe that the solution of 
the railroad problem requires a new approach which 
would involve measures of a radical character. But the 
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comparatively slight impression made upon the Con- 
ference by all proposals of such a nature must have 
brought home to those who hold such views how un- 
prepared is the public opinion of the business com- 
munity, and how much education must be carried on, 
before there is any possibility of passing legislation of 
such fundamental character.” The present railroad 
problem is due to developments that have been dis- 
cussed for thirty years, and to increasing government 
aid to competitors of the railways that has been dis- 
cussed before and by business organizations for more 
than a decade. What kind of a commentary, then, was 
the Boston banker's statement upon the intelligence and 
fairness of the “business community?” And how long, 
at the same rate of progress, does the “business com- 
munity” believe it will take to educate the entire public 
regarding the policies necessary to saving private en- 
terprise as a whole and restoring prosperity, if the rest 
of the public is as unfair and dumb as the Boston 
hanker implied the “business community” is ? 


“Sympathy” for the Railroads, But— 


Chairman Day of the National Industrial Traffic 
League’s executive committee opposed recodification 
of the Interstate Commerce Act because there is a 
“very definite impression in some quarters that one of 
the aims of the proponents of recodification is to con- 
trol the physical supply of transportation by restricting 
and discouraging the development and operation of 
both contract and common carriers on the highways 
and waterways.” Well, why not “control,” “restrict” 
and “discourage” if it is in the public interest to do 
so? The “shippers,” he added, oppose this, although 
they are likewise opposed to the “promotion by artificial 
stimulants of any mode of transportation which cannot 
he self-supporting under fair and reasonable condi- 
tions.” These statements sound like those of Mr. Fac- 
ing-Both-Ways. But when did the traffic managers of 
Big Business, for whom Mr. Day actually spoke, be- 
come the “shippers” of the country? And as for these 
traffic managers, everybody familiar with their policies 
knows that most of them do favor “the promotion by 
artificial stimulants of any mode of transportation” that 
they believe will help them to make a better “showing” 
in getting freight rates, and this regardless of the ef- 
fects upon the railroads and small business, and upon 
the taxes that everybody must pay, including those of 
their own employers. 

H. D. Horton, president of a truck line, and Frank 
J. Taylor, president ot the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, also opposed recodification of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The truckers, Mr. Horton said, “feel 
sympathetic with the problem of the railroads and will 
support reasonable measures to improve their situation. 
But we strenuously object to legislation * * * which 
is designed to burden competitive transportation in 
order to throw some little traffic back to the railroads.” 


Likewise, Mr. Taylor said that “the non-rail carriers 
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were sympathetic to the railroad problem,” but “we 
do not propose to be the carcass for the expected 
feast. It strikes us as too late a date to turn the calen- 
dar back. 
seek to help the railroads at the expense of the water 


It would be a strange national policy to 


carrier, the shipper and the national needs for defense.” 


“Private Ownership Must Be Saved’”’—And How! 


Thus the railroads got a lot of “sympathy” from 
even ‘their government-aided competitors! 
But not quite all. The 


Chamber unanimously endorsed the Transportation 


everybody 





And that is about all they got. 


Conference’s “objectives” of “preservation of private 


ownership and operation; strengthening of carrier 


credit; avoidance of political rate-making; removal of 
obstacles to voluntary railroad consolidations”’—and 
from certain unfair burdens and restric- 
We must 
and “strengthen carrier credit.” But how? 


even “relief 
tions.” Sure! “preserve private ownership” 
Not by 
policies that will contribute substantially toward these 
ends. Not by policies based upon sound economic prin- 
ciples. To have declared for them would have been 
offensive to Big Business interests benefiting, and ra- 
pacious to continue benefiting, by transportation policies 
violating every principle of the sound economics which 
the United States 
National Association of Manufacturers, in the literature 


they are disseminating, urge the American people to es- 


Chamber of Commerce and _ the 


pouse and support for the salvation of private enter- 
prise. Will the hope of these Big Business interests 
be realized, that the public will prove so feeble-minded 
as not to detect the hypocritical inconsistency between 
the general policies they pretend to advocate and the 
specific policies they actually do support entirely ac- 
cording to which they believe will best serve their own 
special purposes, regardless of the effects on everybody 
else ? 


Enemies No. 1 and No. 2 


The radicals who advocate for all industries such 
government policies as those of the New Deal are only 
Enemy No. 2 of private ownership of railways. Enemy 
No. 1 is the hypocrites of Big Business who last week 
dictated the indorsement by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the recommendations of its Transportation 
Conference deliberately evading the real issues in the 
struggle over government transportation policies. Enemy 
No. 2 is less dangerous because many radicals honestly 
avow that they are seeking government ownership. 
Doubtless the two enemies will continue to collaborate 
But, fortunately, their collaboration does not 
make the case of the railroads hopeless. The railroads 


closely. 


can still appeal to the American taxpayer, to small busi- 
ness, to the farmers and to that large part of Big Busi- 
ness which has enough fairness and brains to realize the 
danger to private enterprise presented by the collabora- 
tion of these two enemies of private ownership. And 
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they can and should appeal especially to the 2,000,000 
individual owners of railroad securities the value of 
whose investment these two enemies are, with different 
motives, trying to destroy. 

Meantime this paper could stand fewer emanations 
in future from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States unctuously declaring its courageous and 
undying devotion to private enterprise in general and 
private ownership of railways in particular, and its 
support of all economically sound principles and policies. 


Travel by Rail and Bus 


Comparative statistics of bus travel are now avail- 
able for the first time, and they present an interesting 
and informative picture when compared with rail travel 
statistics. Since last’ August the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has secured accurate reports of passengers 
and revenues from the bus lines and has set up a group 
of Class 1 bus operators that includes companies whose 
revenues amount to more than $100,000 a year, and 
whose average revenue per passenger exceeds 20 cents. 
In this way local and suburban operators are eliminated, 
and a fairly accurate comparison of intercity travel by 
rail and bus can be made by eliminating commutation 
passengers from railway statistics. 
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In the last five months of 1938 the railways handled 
87,437,942 passengers and the bus operators 60,718,094 
passengers, or 41 per cent as many as the railways. But 
the railways earned $152,724,945 in passenger revenue, 
while the bus operators with an average revenue of 82 


cents per passenger, earned only $50,206,000. The 
latter, therefore, while handling seven-tenths as many 


passengers, received less than one-third as much re\ 
enue, the total revenue from all passengers carried be- 
ing divided 76 per cent for the railways and 24 per cent 
for the buses. 

Moreover, the railways have a large interest in the 
bus business. After eliminating all train-connection, 
scenic tour and suburban bus services owned by the 
railways, it is found that bus subsidiaries owned out- 
right by the railways or controlled by a railway stock 
ownership of more than 50 per cent, carried 20,376,335 
passengers, or 33.5 per cent of the total of 60,718,094 
handled by bus. The railway subsidiaries also earned 
an average of $1.12 per passenger handled, as compared 
with 82 cents for all buses, their share of the total bus 
passenger revenue being $22,929,516, or 45 per cent 
of the total of $50,206,032. 

To summarize: During the last five months of 1938 
intercity passengers on public vehicles spent $202,- 
930,977 in train and bus fares, of which the railways 
and their bus subsidiaries received $175,654,461, or 
86.5 per cent. 





Motor trucks are handling minimum 10,000-Ib. 
loads of canned or preserved foodstuffs from 
Traverse City, Mich., to Chicago at 33 cents per 
100 lb. This gives them $33 for a 324-mile haul— 
the average cost of which is $71.42, according to 
evidence in the Central Territory Case (M. C. 21). 

If these trucks can get enough to load a 20,000- 





How the Present Rate Structure is 
Keducing Lmpty Truck Mileage to Zero 














Ib. minimum, they will charge 25 cents. If they are 
able to get such a load it will earn them $50, but the 
average cost of producing the service will be $76.42. 

The trucks in this instance are, making a lower 
rate for 20,000-lb. loadings than the railroads are 
making for a 36,000-lb. loading—the railroad rate 
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In addition, th 
trucks are giving free pick-up and delivery. 


being 1 cent higher per 100 lb. 


How are the trucks able to do this? It is very 
simple. The rail class rate on first class traffic is 
$1 per 100 Ib., and approximates 70 cents per 100 
Ib. on the average loadings of less-than-carload 
traffic, but it is only possible to secure merchandis: 
loadings in one direction—from Chicago to Tra 
verse City. The trucks first pick all the first class 
traffic they can find that will load heavily and, if 
they can get a full load of such traffic, they will ob 
tain $200 in revenue for a round-trip that costs 
them $166 to make. 

If railroad rates were based on costs, then th 
trucks could charge not more than $140 for this 
trip, which would cost them $166 to make. 

Of course, even then the truck could continue to 
bid for return loads of canned goods, as they are 
now doing, and obtain revenue somewhere near 
their costs. But they could not do this if the rail 
roads would awaken to the situation, base their own 
competitive rates on cost and then insist that the 
regulating authorities require the trucks to mak 
rates which would give them only that traffic which 
they are economically suited to handle. 

sy continuous searching out of return loads, 
some truck operators now have almost perfect 
loaded movements in both directions. 

















Signaling for a Train a Minute 
on San Francisco Bridge 


General View 
Showing in the 
Foreground the Loop 
and the San Fran- 
cisco Terminal, With 
Tracks on Elevated 
Structure Extending 
to the Lower Deck 
of the West End of 
the Bridge, and 
Also Showing the 
Bridge Extending to 
Yerba Buena Island, 
Where the Golden 
Gate International 
Exposition Is Lo- 
cated, and on to 
Oakland Mole 


Continuous control of train speeds on the main span and the use 
of route interlockings at each terminal provide 
63.5-second headway 


HE special problems of track capacity on the two 
tracks of the new 4.5-mile San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge were solved by the use of recently-de- 
veloped train-describer systems, cab signaling and train 
control with suppressed braking to eliminate overlaps, 
and NX interlockings rather than lever control plants. 
San Francisco is located on the west side and Oakland 
on the east side of San Francisco Bay, the distance be- 
tween the ferry piers of the-two cities being slightly over 
three miles. Oakland has a population of 284,063*, and 
three adjacent suburbs, Berkeley, Alameda and Piedmont, 
having a total population of 126,475*. Many of the 
people who live in Oakland and the adjacent suburbs 
work in San Francisco, and, therefore, commute daily. 
The Key System operates electrically-propelled, multiple- 
unit cars on various lines serving Oakland and Berkeley. 
hese lines formerly terminated at a ferry slip on a mole 
extending into the bay from the Oakland side, and pas- 
sengers were handled between Oakland mole and San 
Francisco by ferry boats. The Interurban Electric rail- 


* By 1930 census. 


way, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, also operates 
suburban lines serving some sections of Oakland and 
Berkeley. These lines formerly terminated on the South- 
ern Pacific mole at Oakland, and interurban passengers 
were handled to and from San Francisco by Southern 
Pacific ferry boats. The Sacramento Northern, which 
operates a suburban line to the north out of Oakland, 
used the tracks and ferries of the Key System. On the 
average week day, about 40,000 interurban passengers 
travel in each direction between San Francisco and Oak- 
land. The passengers of these three interurban lines no 
longer use the ferries, because the multiple-unit electric 
cars are now operated over the new bridge directly into 
a new terminal in San Francisco. 

From the San Francisco interlocking limits at the west 
end of the main bridge structure on Rincon hill to Yerba 
Buena island, the distance is 11,400 ft., and between the 
island anchorage and the Oakland interlocking limits at 
the east end of the main structure, the distance is 12,400 
ft. Thus the total length of the main double-deck struc- 
ture, which is also the length between interlocking plants, 
is 4.5 miles. The upper deck of the bridge has six lanes 
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for passenger automobiles, while the lower deck has three 
lanes for trucks and buses, and two tracks equipped for 
electrical propulsion on which the interurban cars are 
operated. 

The new installation of tracks in San Francisco, in- 
cluding the terminal, is elevated on a structure above 
street level. From the end of the bridge, the two tracks 
curve to the north, and, together with a third track, form 
a large loop with a six-track, double-end station on the 
north side of the loop. 

At the Oakland end of the Bay bridge, the existing 
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points east are terminated at the Oakland mole, as for- 
merly, and passengers, baggage, mail and express are 
still handled by ferry boat to and from San Francisco. 
A total of 520 scheduled electric trains run into and 
out of the San Francisco terminal each week day. Each 
set of Key System articulated units seats 134 people, 
and each Interurban Electric car seats 116 people. Su- 
burban trains comprise from 1 to 10 cars, or 1 to 7 articu- 
lated units. In order to provide a seat for each of the 
17,000 people who must be handled in one direction in 
or out of San Francisco in a 20-min. period, it is neces- 
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Left—Track and Signal Plan of 
Interlocking at Oakland Mole 
Showing Principal Routes. Be- 

low—Track and Signal Plan 
of Interlocking at San Fran- 
cisco Terminal. The Sec- 
tion Between the Two 
Plants Is Indicated By 
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track layout on the Key System mole was entirely re- 
built, with extensive additions not only to provide con- 
nections from the bridge tracks to inbound and outbound 
tracks of both roads, without crossings at grade, but 
also to provide a yard for each road where trains can 
pick up or set out cars without interfering with the move- 
ment of other trains. The various junctions and yard 
connections on the Oakland mole form a track layout 
about two miles long. 

No provisions have been made to operate through pas- 
senger trains over the bridge. Main-line trains of the 
Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific to and from 
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sary to operate 16 trains, each consisting of 10 cars or 


7 articulated units, on a 75-sec. headway. To allow for 
irregularities and increases in traffic, the specifications to 
which the signal system was designed called for facili- 
ties to operate 10-car trains, each 780 ft. long, at a 63.5- 
sec. headway, at running speeds up to 35 m.p.h. 


Why Train Control and Cab Signaling Was Used 


A study of speed-time-distance curves covering the 
bridge railway operation showed that it was not possible 
to obtain the specified headway for full length trains with 
a system of wayside signals and trip stops. This is true 
even with very closely spaced signals and with wayside 
time-element control of the signals on the down grades, 
the headway limitations being due to the length of over- 
lap required for safe operation of trains at 35 m.p.h. on 
the down grades. 

In order to obtain the required headway, a system of 
continuous cab signals with suppressed braking and speed 
control was installed. This arrangement requires the 
motorman to make a service brake application as the train 
approaches a restrictive block, (if running over the re- 
strictive speed limit), and eliminates the use of the over- 
lap; thus making it possible to obtain the required head- 
way on the down grades. At the same time, the speed 
governor on the car permits continuous control of train 
speed, depending upon the distance to the preceding 
train. 

The cab signaling and train control on the cars is con- 
trolled by coded impulses superimposed on the rails ahead 
of a train. These impulses are picked up inductively, 
amplified and decoded by relays and tuned transformers 
to accomplish selection of the different cab signal aspects 
and speed controls. 

In the block occupied by the rear end of a train, and 
in an area or “block’”’ which may consist of one or more 
track circuits immediately in the rear of that occupied, 
a “no code” condition is set up and a train entering there 
will receive a “Red 11” cab signal indication and an 11 
m.p.h. speed restriction. In the “Yellow 17” area, which 
likewise may consist of one or more track circuits, a train 
entering in the direction of traffic will receive a coded 


current of 75 interruptions per minute. In the “Yellow- 


Green 25” area, the code received will be 120 per min- 


In the “clear” blocks in the rear of the ““YG25.” a 


ute. 
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Operator at Con- 
trol Panel at San 
Francisco Show- 
ing Method of 
Operating the 
Entrance and 
Exit Buttons to 
Line Up Routes 
in the Interlock- 
ing Limits 








train operating in the direction of traffic will receive a 
coded current of 180 interruptions per minute, resulting 
in a “Green 35” aspect of the cab signal and a corre- 
sponding speed control. 


The System in Operation 


The cab signal lamp (second from the bottom) which 
has a white lens and no figures, is lighted when a train 
is running at or above the maximum speed permitted by 
one of the colored aspects. If the speed should rise a 
mile above the authorized speed, an audible signal is 
sounded. When a motorman on Key System and Sacra- 
mento Northern cars receives this warning, he must take 
action to prevent further increase in train speed. If he 
does not take this action and the speed continues to in- 
crease, an automatic emergency application of the brakes 
is made and the power is cut off when the train speed 
reaches one mile above that at which the audible signal 
sounds. On the Interurban Electric cars, when the aud- 
ible signal is sounded, indicating that the train is running 
one mile above the authorized speed limit, the power is 
automatically shut off, and, if the motorman does not 
place his brake valve handle in the full service position 
within 2% sec., an emergency brake application is made 
automatically. 

Each time the aspect o. the cab signal is changed to 
one more restrictive, the atidible indication is given, and 
the motorman has 2% sec. to suppress, i. e., shut off 
power and initiate a service brake application. If he is 
running below the new speed limit, no audible indica- 
tion is given and he takes no action. When a “Red 11” 
is received, an additional distinctive signal is sounded, 
and the motorman is required to press an acknowledg- 
ment lever within 2% sec., or before moving the brake 
handle from the full service position. 

In order to determine the length and location of track 
circuits and speed zone controls throughout the bridge 
tracks, speed-time-distance curves were prepared to in- 
dicate the operation of loaded trains on all sections ot 
these tracks. Based. on these curves and the headway 
requirement of 63.5 sec. for the maximum speed of 35 
m. p. h., the track circuit locations and zone controls 
were laid out to provide service-braking distances at all 
times between moving trains, with a margin of 25 per 
cent. On the 3 per cent ascending grades, track circuits 
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The Cab Signal Is Mounted Alongside 
the Motorman’s Position 


are about 370 ft. long, while on descending grades of 
2.74 and 3 per cent, where the speed limit is 35 m. p. h., 
track circuits are approximately 500 ft. long. Near the 
west end of the bridge, where the westbound trains, when 
descending the 3 per cent grade, are reducing speed on 
account of the curve, the track circuits are about 250 
ft. long. 

The distinctive feature of the system is that the oc- 
cupancy of any one track circuit establishes the location 
and length of the three successive speed zones to the rear 
of the train. Thus, as a train proceeds, the controls 
are established for three speed zones to the rear, and 
these zones may vary in length or the total length of the 
three may vary, depending on whether the track is on 
an ascending or a descending grade. In effect, the 
protection moves along behind the train in short jumps 
of 250 to 500 ft. each. 

Although wayside automatic block signals are not used 
on the bridge, operative wayside signals are, of course, 
used as interlocking signals to mark the locations at which 
trains may be required to stop, and also to indicate to 
motormen that routes are lined up. In-so-far as the auto- 
matic train control is concerned, with reference to the 
wayside interlocking signals, if a wayside signal displavs 
yellow or green, the cab signal indication is determined 
entirely by the train spacing on the route set up. If the 
wayside signal displays red, then a succession of speed 
restrictions will be set up in the cab as the train ap- 
proaches this wayside signal, culminating in a “Red 11” 
on the track circuit or circuits immediately in the rear of 
the stop signal. These approach restrictions are deter- 
mined by braking distances as though a train were stand- 
ing on the track circuit immediately in advance of the 
red wayside signal. 


Eliminating Congestion at Terminals 


Assuming that one track can handle 18 trains in 20 
min. past any one point on the bridge where the maxi- 
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mum speed is 35 m. p. h., the next question was how to 
get these trains out of the way of one another as the 
speed is necessarily reduced when a train is negotiating 
the curves and being brought to a stop on the station 
tracks in San Francisco. This problem was solved by 
the addition of the third track from the switch on Rincon 
hill north and around the loop to the throat of the station, 
thus providing double the capacity of one track in this 
section. The Key System and Sacramento Northern 
trains are routed over the center track, and Inter 
Electric trains are diverted at switch 45 to the 
track. 

As all trains start from the station and encounter the 
same curves and grade on the way to the bridge, one 
outbound track is adequate, in contrast with two in- 
bound tracks. It should be noted, however, that the 
track layout is so designed that two tracks can be used 
over a certain distance for outbound trains. As a gen- 
eral rule, each train is scheduled to make a five-minute 
station stop at San Francisco to unload and load _ pas- 
sengers. 

The departure of every train from San Francisco 
is scheduled to the second. Between 4:50 p. m. and 
6 p. m., a train departs every 75 sec. 

The rapidity with which line-ups must be changed at 
this plant was considered by the Bay Bridge engineers 
as being beyond the limits of practicable operation with 
the use of the lever-type of interlocking machine in which 
each switch, crossover and signal is controlled by a sepa- 
rate lever. For this reason, route-control interlocking 
was installed, by means of which the switches, cross- 
overs and signals in a route are lined up within a period 
of a few seconds merely by: pushing one button at the 
point on the diagram representing the entrance to a 
route and then pushing a second button representing the 
exit of the route. With this type of machine, the tower- 
man can not only line the routes for departing trains 
at the rate of one every 63.5 sec., but also may line the 
routes for trains coming in at the east end of the station 
layout at the same spacing. 

This track layout at San Francisco, including 10 single 
switches, 13 crossovers and 40 signals, is controlled bv 
an installation of the General Railway Signal Company's 
NX electric interlocking system. 


ban 
third 


Layout at Oakland 


At Oakland, neither westbound nor eastbound trains 


stop to pick up cars during the rush periods, and, there- 








A Train on the Bridge. 


Note the Letter A’ Marker on End 
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fore, the trains in the direction of the preponderance of 
traffic move through at maximum speed. For this rea- 
son, the operating problem is confined to the operation 
of the junction crossover No. 41, junction switch No. 29, 
and the signals governing these movements. In the 
morning, while the rush of westbound traffic is gradually 
reducing, the eastbound trains are setting out cars, and, 
likewise, in the late afternoon westbound trains pick 
up cars while the eastbound rush of traffic is increasing 
through Oakland. Thus, the towerman at Oakland has 
different types of line-ups to handle in rapid sequence. 
This Oakland layout, including 14 single switches, 11 
crossovers and 62 signals, is controlled by a second in- 
stallation of the General Railway Signal Company’s NX 
interlocking system. 


The Train-Describer System 


When arriving at San Francisco, the Interurban Elec- 
tric trains must be routed to the three station tracks on 
the north side, and the Key System and Sacramento 
Northern trains to the other three tracks. Likewise, at 
Oakland yard, the trains must be sorted and diverted 
to separate routes. The leverman at each interlocking 
must, therefore, be informed as to the identity of each 
train before it arrives within his view. To provide this 
advance information, a train-describer system was de- 
signed and developed especially to fit the operating con- 
ditions encountered in this installation. 

Each Key System and Sacramento Northern car is 
marked on the front end with a large-sized letter, A, B, 
C, etc., which designates the route in Oakland or Berkeley 
which this train serves. Each Interurban Electric train 
is marked with a numeral 1, 2, 3, etc. The indicator 
lamps, for receiving the descriptions of trains, and the 
combination indicator and push buttons for transmitting 
descriptions, are arranged in groups in the face of the 
panel of the NX interlocking machines. 

When the towerman at Oakland is about to send train 
“A” to San Francisco, he presses his train-describer 
push button “A” on his control panel, at which time 
the lamp behind the center of this button is illuminated. 
Operation of the train description sending button acts 
also as the equivalent of the exit button to complete the 
route line-up. As the train leaves the Oakland inter- 
locking, the “A” description is automatically transmitted 
by coded electrical impulses over two wires to San Fran- 
cisco. This causes the lamp in the Oakland push button 
to be extinguished and at the same time lights the “A”’ 
train-describer lamp in the first row at the right at San 
Francisco. 

When train “A” approaches the San Francisco inter- 
locking, its arrival is indicated by the illumination of the 
approach track light on the track diagram. As the train 
enters the interlocking, the “A” light in the train-de- 
scriber is extinguished. The train-describer arrangement 


has enough lights to indicate 15 trains enroute in each 
direction. 


Automatic Sorting at San Francisco 


As the train come from the San Francisco end of the 
bridge, the Interurban Electric trains, which carry num- 
bered markers, are diverted at switch No. 45 to the 
third track and Key System or Sacramento Northern 
cars, which carry lettered markers, continue on the cen- 
ter track. The control of this switch is included as a 
part of the NX interlocking system and can be so con- 
trolled, but the towerman, by operating a special lever 
at the lower right of the panel, can place the control 
of switch No. 45 and signal No. 80 on “automatic sort- 
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ing,”’ a feature operated by the train-describer system 
If the description set up for the next arriving train is 
a “number” description, switch No. 45 will be reversed 
to divert the train to the outer loop track and the signal 
will clear. If the description set up for the next train 
is a “letter” description, the switch will be lined normal 
and the signal will be cleared for the move to the center 
track. 


Plans and Specifications 


The railway facilities on the bridge, terminals and con- 
nections were financed by the California Toll Bridge 
Authority through bonds sold to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The railway cost approximates 
$18,000,000 which is to be repaid by the railroads to the 
authority by tolls of 214 cents per passenger, which are 
assessed against the respective railways and collected as 
a part of the fares. 

The installation of the interlockings and the cab signal 
and train control system were made under the juris- 
diction of the State of California, Department of Public 
Works, San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge Division. 
of which C. H. Purcell is chief engineer, Charles E. An- 
drew, bridge engineer, Glenn B. Woodruff, engineer of 
design, and C. R. Davis, resident engineer in charge of 
signaling. 

The detailed plans for the wayside cab signal and inter- 
locking controls were prepared by the General Railway 
Signal Company, which furnished all wayside signaling 
and interlocking equipment and performed the construc- 

(Continued on page 829) 
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As Illuminated at Night, the Station Presents a Striking Appearance 


























Long Island Gets Modernistic 
Station at World’s Fair 


Structure built to handle shuttle business from and to New 
York incorporates unusual architectural features 


RAILROAD passenger station which strikes an 
entirely new note in architectural treatment and 
structural design has been built at the New York 
World’s Fair for handling the passenger business at the 
Fair of the Long Island Railroad, an electrified sub- 
sidiary line of the Pennsylvania serving suburban com- 
munities on Long Island. With a capacity for handling 
up to 18,000 passengers an hour, the station is of tem- 
porary construction but it pre- 


North Side branch of the Long Island, which skirts 
the northerly boundary of the Fair grounds, the station 
is located about 814 miles east of the Pennsylvania 
station in New York City and comprises the easterly 
terminus of a shuttle service that is being operated 
between the Pennsylvania station and the Fait The 
station, which involves a combination of steel and 
timber construction, is of the through two-level type, 


with the 





sents a substantial appearance 
and comprises an outstanding 
example of the manner in 
which a purely functional ar- 
rangement, designed to secure 
the maximum of efficiency in 
the transfer of passengers to 
and from trains, can be com- 
bined with modernistic treat- 
ment to produce a highly at- 
tractive appearance. Through 
the use of a combination of 
straight lines and of long 
sweeping curves, a_ striking 
architectural effect has been 
achieved, which is enhanced by 
means of an attractive color 
scheme, the use of indirect 
lighting on the interior, and 
the utilization of fluorescent 





This is the first of a series of articles de- 
signed to indicate to railroaders what to 
look for at the New York World's Fair. 
As announced in last week's issue, the 
next four articles will cover respectively 
the four separate sections of the railroad 
exhibit building proper. 
scribe the “industrial mountain” of the 
railway equipment and supply group 
together with exhibits outside the railroad 
building but pertaining to the railroad 
business: May 27 will cover the extensive 
model railroad system of the Eastern 
roads; June 3 will point out the high spots 
of the on-track exhibits, and June 10 will 
tell of the pageant “Railroads on Parade.” 
Finally, the issue of June 24 will bring a 
detailed description of the piece de re- 
sistance of railroading at the fair—the 


main concourse 
located directly over the tracks, 
and spans six tracks which 
were provided by shifting the 


to the 


ince To 


eastbound through track 
south a sufficient dist: 
allow the construction of four 
shuttle tracks between the main 
tracks. There are four plat- 
forms at car-floor 


May 20 will de- 
level, two 
of which are of the island type 
and serve the four shuttle 
tracks, while the other two are 
located to the north and south 
of the station track layout and 
serve the eastbound and west- 
bound through tracks 
tively. 

Inbound travel to the Fair 
will normally be confined to 
one of the island platforms and 


e respec- 








tubes in the illumination new 6-4-4-6 high-speed passenger locomo- outbound business to the other, 
system. tive exhibited by the Eastern lines. but the four shuttle tracks have 
Situated on the double-track been so arranged that as many 
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as three of them can be used simultaneously for either 


eastward or westward movements, depending on the 
preponderance of travel. 


The Track Layout 


The west end of the station track layout has been 
interlocked and signaled and a tail track has been pro- 
vided to the east so that inbound shuttle trains may 
continue on to the tail track and then return to the west- 
hound platform. 

In addition to the shuttle service, all regular suburban 
trains operating over the North Side branch will make 
stops at the new station during the Fair, while certain 
through trains of the Pennsylvania will be operated direct 
to that station. For handling the latter trains a seventh 
track has been constructed to the north of the northerly 
platform. This platform has been made of sufficient 
length to handle 16-car trains of the type that are in 
regular through service on the Pennsylvania, while the 
other three platforms are designed to handle 12-car mul- 
tiple-unit trains. All the platforms are of timber con- 
struction, with flat-type frame canopies supported on 
pipe columns, and because of the generally unstable 
character of the subsoil in this vicinity the platforms are 
supported on large spread footings consisting of timber 
grillages. 

From the platforms, stairways, consisting of con- 
ventional steel stairs with concrete treads, extend up from 
both directions to the concourse, which has approximate 
overall dimensions of 90 ft. by 200 ft. Since the roof 
is supported by transverse steel arches, the floor area 
is entirely free of supporting columns. The main en- 


trance is at the south end of the station where an outside 
terrace, approximately 80 ft. long and 90 ft. wide, term- 
inates in two diverging ramps that extend down to the 
ground level within the Fair grounds. 


Patrons wishing 
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Mezzanine. 


Concourse leve 


Typical Cross Section Through the Station, 
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_— General View 


of the 
Long Island's Station 
at the Fair, Looking 


From the East 


to transfer between the station and the bus transporta- 
tion system within the Fair grounds may do so by means 
of stairways leading off the terrace, which provide access 
to bus drives and a platform under the south end of the 
concourse. 


Station Layout 


The one-way passenger rate between the Fair and the 
Pennsylvania station in New York is 10 cents and the 
plan of operation provides for the collection of both in- 
bound and outbound fares at the Fair station. For this 
purpose two-way turnstiles are used, which are arranged 
in rows along each side of the concourse at a distance of 
15 ft. out from the side walls. In line with the turnstiles 
and parallel with the side wall on each side of the con- 
course are also placed a row of telephone booths and a 
newsstand, which help to separate the passageway behind 
each row of turnstiles from the main floor area. 

Near the southerly end of the concourse each passage- 
way behind the turnstiles terminates in an enclosure con- 
taining office space and a booth for the sale of Fair 
tickets. These enclosures are placed against the side 
walls of the station and are each triangular in plan, with 
the apex to the south so that at this point the floor area 
of the main part of the concourse widens out to the 
full width of the structure. At this location a row of five 
additional ticket booths for the Fair are placed in a row 
across the concourse, while directly to the south of the 
ticket booths are arranged a transverse row of turnstiles 
through which visitors to the Fair must pass to gain 
entrance to the grounds. While these turnstiles are lo- 
cated on the terrace just outside the concourse they are 
protected by a canopy which frames into the facade of 
the station building. Patrons returning to the station 
from the Fair enter the concourse by means of a passage- 
way about 10 ft. wide at each end of the row of turn- 
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stiles. Thus, to insure the unimpeded movement of 
patrons to and from the station, the opening at the 
south end occupies the entire width of the structure. 

At the extreme north end of the station at the con- 
course level are located the toilet and rest-room facilities, 
while on a mezzanine floor above this space are the 
station master’s office and locker space. The mezzanine 
floor also embodies a lounge overlooking the concourse 
and is reached from the main floor by means of a curved 
stairway at each end. Directly underneath the lounge 
area, which is of cantilever construction, is a counter 
behind which are located the railroad ticket office, the 
bureau of information and the telegraph office. 

The facilities at the north end of the station occupy a 
total width of about 60 ft. and are placed on the center 
line of the concourse so that there is an open space on 
each side, this space comprising an extension of the pas- 
sages behind the turnstiles. In the wall at the north end 
of the concourse a double-width emergency exit door is 
placed at the end of each passageway, these doors con- 
necting with broad stairways leading to the ground level. 

The terrace at the south end of the station is flanked 
along each side by a canopied concession booth and also 
embodies a covered information booth, which is located 
on the center line of the terrace at the south end. A 
Fair building is located directly adjacent to the terrace on 
each side, that to the west housing a cosmetic exhibit 
and the one to the east being known as the special events 
building, and both of these structures can be reached 
directly from the terrace. At the foot of each of the 
ramps leading up to the terrace appears a large statue, 


An Interior Night View 

of the Station, Taken 

Before It Was Entirely 
Completed 
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of the Station and the Entrance Terrace 


one of which depicts an agricultural worker while the 
other comprises a figure of an industrial worker 


Construction Features 


The principal members in the structural frame of the 
station are the rigid-frame tied steel arch trusses that 
support the roof, there being five such trusses spaced 
slightly less than 50 ft. apart. These arches are placed 
in the same track spaces as the passenger platforms and 
each arch and its tie member, consisting of a continuous 
deck truss placed below the floor level of the concourse, 
are supported by four evenly-spaced steel columns which 
are carried on timber-pile footings. The principal floor- 
carrying members consist of I-beams spanning the tracks 
between the columns and trusses, these beams being fitted 
with wood nailers to which the timber joints of the 
concourse floor are fastened. I-beams spanning between 
the trusses in the roof area serve as the rafters, although 
additional stability is imparted to the roof structure by 
four longitudinal lines of box girders, triangular in sec- 
tion, which will be described in more detail later. 

The roof covering of the station consists of canvas 
applied over building paper and wood sheathing, the latter 
being nailed to timber purlins. In general the contour of 
the roof section follows the curvature of the trusses but 
a strikingly modernistic effect has been created by allow- 
ing the trusses to project above the roof contour and 
by enclosing them, to give a rectangular section, with 
timber sheathing covered with stucco. Also, the trusses 


are continued beyond the side walls of the station by 
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means of false abutments which, piercing the canopies 
and treads of the stairways, taper to a narrow bearing at 
the platform level. Like the trusses, the false abutments 


are boxed in and covered with stucco, and have the effect 
of enhancing the impression of strength and stability that 
is imparted by the structure as a whole. 


Windows are Unusual 


The windows in the station are also of unusual design, 
consisting of bands of corrugated wire glass, there being 
three such bands on each side of the station, which extend 
the length of the structure, being interrupted in their con- 
tinuity only by the projecting roof arches. One of the 
continuous windows on each side of the structure is placed 
in the side wall at a height of 4 ft. above the station floor, 
while the other two are placed in the roof and have 
the effect of setting the upper portion of the roof off as 
a clerestory. Since it was desirable to arrange the glass 
in the two windows in the curved roof at an angle ap- 
proaching the vertical, the roof contour in the immediate 
vicinity of the windows is adjusted to make this possible, 
thereby imparting a stepped effect to the roof section. 
The lower edges of the lengths of corrugated glass are 
supported on wood chairs spaced 5 ft. apart, with the 
spaces between chairs left open for ventilation. A con- 
tinuous metal baffle placed directly inside this opening 
prevents the entrance of water. 

At a point just below each of these windows the 
triangular box girders mentioned previously are used in 
the roof construction. These girders are placed in con- 
tinuous lines extending the length of the structure, and 
consist in each case of a plate girder, placed with the web 
in a vertical position, and two trusses which form the 
other two sides of the triangle. In each case the apex 
of the angle formed by the two trusses lies immediately 
at the base of the window, with the lower truss being 
placed at an angle that conforms to the inclination of the 
station ceiling and the upper truss being inclined to con- 
form to the pitch of the roof, which is slight for a 
short distance below each window. 


Other Features 


Among other aspects of the station that are worthy of 
mention is the design of the canopies over the stairways 
leading down to the train platforms. These canopies, 
which are largely of frame construction with canvas- 
covered flat roofs and ceilings covered with wall board, 
have facias which increase in width at a uniform rate 
from the lower end upward, thereby creating a novel 
effect. The canopies over the stairways are in effect 
continuations of the platform canopies, and at their upper 
ends they frame into the top of the station side wall. 

A striking effect as well as ample daylight illumination 
of the interior of the station, have been achieved through 
the extensive use of plate glass in the end walls of the 
structure. In fact, at the south or facade end of the 
station the entire cross-sectional area above the opening 
that extends entirely across the building is fitted with steel 
sash glazed with plate glass. This area of glass, in the 
center of which is placed a large clock, is stiffened by 
means of open-bar joists placed vertically on the interior 
of the wall, which also serve as hangers for partially 
supporting the canopy that covers the line of turnstiles 
just outside the facade, this canopy-also being supported 
in part by pipe columns. At the north end of the station 
all of the cross-sectional area above the mezzanine level 
is filled with plate glass. 

On the interior of the station the floor is of “traffic 
top” laid in mastic directly on the timber decking; the 
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wainscots, the telephone and other booths and the resi 
rooms and office at the north end are finished in composi- 
tion board and the ceiling is of gypsum wall board. Ex- 
cept for the turnstiles and the telephone booths, both of 
which are painted blue, the interior of the station is fin- 
ished in several shades of brown, ranging from a choco- 
late brown for the floor, the wainscots and the various 
booths to a light tan for the ceiling of the clerestory. On 
the exterior, the station is painted a silver color and is 
trimmed in blue and orange, the stucco-covered arch pro- 
jections being of the former color. 


Illumination System 


For night illumination in the station, an indirect light- 
ing system is used, which consists largely of continuous 
lines of lights placed in metal troughs directly under each 
of the bands of corrugated glass. Fluorescent tubes are 
used for the lower row of lights on each side of the sta- 
tion, while elsewhere the lamps are of the incandescent 
type. Provision was also made for ample illumination of 
the terrace at the south end of the station, the principal 
lighting fixtures at this location consisting of clusters of 
frosted bulbs placed at the tops of four combination light 
standards and flag poles, which are arranged in a row 
across the terrace at its extreme south end. Other light- 
ing fixtures on the terrace consist of recessed fluorescent 
tubes placed in the ceilings of the canopies along both 
sides of the terrace and in that of the information booth 
near its south end. This booth, incidentally, is stream- 
lined in design, both the canopy and the booth being 
pear-shaped in plan, while the canopy is supported can- 
tilever-fashion by an inclined rectangular column con- 
sisting of a framework of steel enclosed in a wood 
covering. 

This station was designed and built by the construc- 
tion department of the World’s Fair in collaboration with 
the engineering department of the Long Island, of which 
A. C. Watson is chief engineer. The work was done 
under the general supervision of Col. J. P. Hogan, vice- 
president and chief engineer of the Fair organization, and 
Major L. B. Roberts, assistant chief engineer. P. A. 
Strobel, chief structural engineer of the construction de- 
partment of the Fair, was in direct charge of the design 
of the station, while Irwin L. Scott, chief architect of 
that department, was the architect for the project. Until 
his death in July, 1938, H. C. Crowell, assistant engineer 
of the Long Island, was the active representative of the 
railroad in matters relating to the design and layout of 
the station. The station is to be maintained by the Fair 
organization, which will also administer all the conces- 
sions in the station and on the terrace. All functions in 
the station that are essentially railroad in nature, such as 
the sale of train tickets and the dispensing of train in- 
formation, will be administered by the railroad. 


Tue Curer OperaATING Orricer of a trunk line reports the 
following explanation sent to him for the queer behavior of a 
signal which stopped a passenger train for no apparent reason: 

“We have investigated this and find that the trouble was 
caused by a boy driving a cow across the track at Taylorsville 
with a chain dragging. He states that the chain hung in a joint 
and while trying to get it loose, he heard the train stop. We 
found no other trouble and feel sure the circuit was shunted 
from green to red, clearing again when the chain was removed.” 

All of which reminded our signal expert of the signal in 
the north country which acted queerly each winter, showing red 
blocks for no apparent reason. After much technical research, 
the trouble was traced to a farmer living nearby who repeatedly 
drove across the tracks with a sleigh equipped with steel runners 
that stretched from rail to rail. 











Carl R. Gray Dies 


at 71 


Former Union Pacific head 
passes in midst of active 
post-retirement career as 
roads’ minister-at-large 


ARL R. GRAY, vice-chairman of the board of di- 
7 rectors of the Union Pacific, who retired as presi- 
dent of the road on October 1, 1937, passed away 
in his sleep early on May 9 at the Mayflower hotel, 
Washington, D. C. He had appeared his usual hale and 
jovial self the day before while attending to matters in 
his New York office and at dinner in Washington ; hence 
his death came as a severe and sudden shock to asso- 
ciates. 

Although Mr. Gray retired as chief of the Union 
Pacific three days after he had reached the 70-year re- 
tirement age limit of the company, he continued to serve 
the road as vice-chairman of the board of directors and 
a member of the executive committee, participating ac- 
tively in public and employee relations and legislative 
matters affecting not only the Union Pacific but the 
railroad industry in general. Thus “retired” he put 
in some 18 months of difficult and trying work in con- 
ferences and before legislative committees, bringing over 


54 years of versatile and continuous experience in rail- . 


roading to bear on the intricate problems confronting 
the carriers. 

He had always taken a keen and active interest in 
the problems of the rail- 





Carl R. Gray 


strenuous efforts within recent months in behalf of this 
program was the principal cause of his sudden and un- 
expected death. 

Author Edward Hungerford once called Mr. Gray 
“one of the most lovable men in the business.” As direc- 
tor of operations in the war-time United States Railroad 
Administration, Mr. Gray, as one close associate put it, 
“had to do a lot of things to a lot of people.”” Employees 
grumbled at wages vs. high prices; government and in- 
dustry demanded cars and more cars ; management sought 
to preserve the old dignities and priorities of private 
operation. Through this difficult period of short tempers, 
Carl Gray came with his quiet humanness and saving 
grace of humor, and virtually everyone became his friend. 

In the equally difficult days since the war, as president 
of one of the largest roads in the country, he was re- 
garded widely as the peacemaker of the railroad industry 
and retained the confidence of labor and government as 
well as of management, although everyone knew that 
he was paid to fight the latter’s battle. This trust by all 
parties was based chiefly on Mr. Gray’s refusal to “slip 
things over.” While he often fought broadside in the 
give and take of a large-scale industry, he insisted upon 

the integrity of an agree- 





road industry, and this 
was especially true after 
President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him one of the 
three railway executives 
who together with three 
labor leaders composed the 
flamcus “Committee - of - 
Six,” and subsequently 
spent a large part of his 
time in Washington seek- 
ing legislation to carry 
out the committee’s pro- 
gran. Probably his 


corner. 


that period.” 


—from a talk delivered 
by Mr. Gray in 1937 





Young at Retirement Age 


“I have great hopes for the railroad business. 
I have been in it more than half a century and in 
all that time Old Nick has been just around the 
Several times we have seen a piece of 
his tail, and sometimes a hoof but he has never 
got around the corner yet. 
any nearer around it now than at any time in 


ment, once made. Said he 
on this point in addressing 
the superintendents’ asso- 
ciation in 1937: “We have 
contracts with some kind 
of a labor organization in 
practically every line of ac- 
tivity on the railroad. 
Those contracts should be 
sacredly observed. If the 
terms of a contract call for 
a certain specified proeed- 
ure, that procedure should 
be followed — religiously. 


I don’t believe he is 
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We can’t chisel on a contract and expect the other fellow 
not to chisel. In some cases embarrassment is caused 
to the management representatives on the adjustment 
boards by the lack or the failure on the part of sub- 
ordinate officers not only to live up to the spirit but to 
the letter of the agreement which they have made.” 

Compounded with this combination of executive abil- 
ity and kindliness of heart was a rich and never-failing 
sense of humor. He always had good stories on tap to 
tell, most of them original, and used them not only to 
amuse his acquaintances when at leisure (which, indeed, 
was not often) but as well to win difficult business argu- 
ments, in the manner of another peacemaker, Abe Lin- 
coln. Hence he was extremely popular with a wide 
circle of friends and associates in all walks of life. When 
he ‘and Mrs. Gray celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary in 1936, almost 1,500 railroad and business ex- 
ecutives and “old timers” of the Union Pacific gathered 
in a huge banquet to pay tribute and the program was 
broadcast by radio to the homes of the thousands of 
other friends unable to attend. 

Mr. Gray was especially equipped by endowment and 
experience to undertake the responsibilities of a railroad 
executive. He entered railway service at 15 as a rookie 
telegraph operator in an unimportant station of the 
Frisco; at 30 he was a division superintendent on the 
road. Passing through each of the jobs in the successive 
ranks of the operating service, he reached his first presi- 
dency (of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle and Oregon 
Electric) thoroughly seasoned. And after his splendid 
work during the war, Carl Gray was mentioned in con- 
nection with the highest posts the railroad industry can 
offer. He was offered, for example, the presidency of 
the expansive Canadian National before its occupancy by 


Sir Henry Thornton ; he chose, however, to remain with 
the Union Pacific, whose president he had become upon 
retirement of an old admirer, the late Judge Robert 
S. Lovett. 

Mr. Gray is survived by a family endowed with many 


of his own qualities. Mrs. Gray was named “American 
Mother of 1937” by the Golden Rule Foundation as the 
climax of an active social and public life. Two sons are 
active railroad men,—Carl R., Jr., is executive vice- 
president of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, while Russel D. serves as general freight agent 
of the New York, Ontario & Western. The other, Dr. 
Howard K., is a noted surgeon at the Mayo clinic, Ro- 
chester, Minn. 

Carl Raymond Gray was born on September 28, 1867, 
at Princeton, Arkansas, and attended the preparatory de- 
partment of the University of Arkansas. He entered 
railway service as a telegraph operator for the St. Louis- 
San Francisco in March, 1883, and passed up through 
successive ranks of the operating department as station 
agent, chief clerk, general western agent, commercial 
agent, district freight agent, division freight agent, until 
he became division superintendent in 1897. In 1900 he 
was appointed superintendent of transportation ; in 1904, 
general manager, with jurisdiction extended over the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and later that year, second 
vice-president and general manager. He was elevated 
to second vice-president in charge of operation in 1906 
and became senior vice-president in 1909. 

In 1911 he left the Frisco to become president of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle and the Oregon Electric, 
resigning in 1912 to become president of the Great 
Northern. 

From 1914 to 1918 he served as president of the 
Western Maryland and also as chairman of the board 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie from 1917 to 1918. 
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During the war he served as Director of Operation of the 
United States Railroad Administration, returning in 
January, 1919, to his former positions with the Western 
Maryland and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Finally on 
January 1, 1920, he was elected president of the Union 
Pacific and remained in that post for 17 years until he 
was succeeded by William F. Jeffers on October 1, 1937, 

Among other honors accorded Mr. Gray were honor- 
ary degrees of LL.D. by the University of Maryland, 
1916; University of Arkansas, 1929; and Washington 
and Jefferson College, 1937. 


Rail-Highway Co-Ordina- 
tion Brings Business* 


By G. W. Frink* 

N the fall of 1928 we formed the Southwestern Trans- 
I portation Company as a highway motor freight line 

operating on the highways paralleling the railroad. 
This organization was able to regain much of the local 
traffic.’ However, by this time the highway trucking 
business had grown from a small industry, serving prin- 
cipally towns located within the trade area of a distribut- 
ing center, to a nationwide transportation industry, solic- 
iting and moving freight 500 to 1,000 miles or more. 
Therefore, if we hoped to stay in the 1. c. 1. business it 
was necessary to speed up our long distance service not 
only to the larger points that receive a daily merchandise 
car but to all points on our line. This meant that we 
would have to have faster train service whose schedules 
could be co-ordinated with the truck schedules of the 
Southwestern Transportation Company. 

In 1931 we established a fast merchandise train, the 
“Blue Streak,” from St. Louis to Texarkana, Texas, and 
Shreveport, La. It provides first morning service to 
points as far south as Pine Bluff, Ark., 400 miles from 
St. Louis, and first day delivery at Texarkana, Texas, 
and Shreveport, La., 560 and 594 miles, respectively, 
from St. Louis. This train handles only merchandise. 
Merchandise cars are loaded daily at St. Louis to the 
principal points on the main line. Freight destined to 
main line stations other than these key or so-called 
break-bulk points, and to points on branch lines, is dis- 
tributed by highway trucks of the Southwestern Trans- 
portation Company. While this company is a common 
carrier by motor vehicle in its own right and offers its 
services to the public generally, its schedules are closely 
co-ordinated with that of the “Blue Streak” and the high- 
way truck service is a component part of our merchandise 
service. 

To illustrate, merchandise cars are loaded daily at St. 
Louis for Malden, Mo. These cars contain freight des- 
tined to points on the main line in each direction from 
Malden to Dexter, and to Paragould, Ark., a distance of 
83 miles. They also contain freight for points on branch 
lines to Caruthersville, Mo., and Blytheville, Ark. The 
cars arrive at Malden shortly after midnight, the un- 
loading crews start work at 2 a. m. and the trucks leave 
at 3 a. m. with shipments destined to Caruthersville, Mo., 
64 miles from Malden and Blytheville, Ark., 92 miles 
from Malden. These trucks arrive at Caruthersville at 
5:40 a. m. and at Blytheville at 7:55 a. m. Trucks also 
leave Malden at 3:45 a. m. destined to Paragould, Ark., 
arriving there at 6:10 a.m. The northbound truck from 
Malden leaves at 5:45 a. m. and arrives at Dexter at 

*From an address delivered before the Western Railway Club at @ 


recent meeting in St. Louis. 
t Assistant General Freight Agent, St. Louis Southwestern. 
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6:35a.m. The St. Louis-Malden merchandise car serves 
an area of approximately 140 rail miles. All of the towns 
in this area receive early next morning delivery on I. c. 1. 
shipments from St. Louis. The average weight of the 
St. Louis-Malden cars is in excess of ten tons, which is 
good loading. 

On their return trip to Malden the trucks do not re- 
turn empty, but are loaded both ways. The Southwestern 
Transportation Company is a common carrier in its own 
right and hauls 1. c. i. or less-than-truckload freight. It 
solicits business actively in Arkansas and Memphis, 
Tenn., destined to Blytheville, Caruthersville, Malden 
and other towns in this area. The Cotton Belt also 
solicits and handles 1. c. 1. freight from the Southeast and 
Southwest destined to these points. This freight is as- 
sembled in Memphis and forwarded each night on trucks 
leaving there at 8 p. m. for Blytheville, Caruthersville 
and Malden. Therefore, this territory also receives over- 
night deliveries from Memphis and Arkansas points via 
our co-ordinated service. We do not operate a scheduled 
merchandise car from Memphis to any of these points 
as all 1. c. 1. freight is handled in trucks. By operating 
in this manner, our trucks average better than 75 per 
cent loaded to total miles operated. 

Another merchandise car is loaded daily at St. Louis 
for Jonesboro, Ark., the next main line break-bulk point 
beyond Malden. This car contains freight destined to 
main line points in each direction from Jonesboro to 
Brookland and to Hickory Ridge, a distance of 46 miles, 
and to Memphis, Tenn., 76 highway miles from Jones- 
boro. The cars arrive at Jonesboro around 3 a. m. and 
are unloaded immediately. The Memphis truck leaves at 
4a. m. and arrives in Memphis at 7:45 a. m. Another 
truck makes the city deliveries at Jonesboro and as soon 
as this work is completed this truck makes the deliveries 
to towns south of Jonesboro as far as Hickory Ridge, a 
distance of 39 miles. Here again the trucks run loaded 
both ways. On its return trip, the Memphis truck 
leaves Memphis at 12:30 a. m., handling both rail and 
truck 1. c. 1. freight for the Jonesboro territory. 

In a similar manner train and truck schedules are co- 
ordinated at every point on our lines from Malden, Mo., 
to Waco, Texas. The schedules have been worked out 
with a view to keeping the trucks loaded both ways and 
eliminating as many lightly loaded merchandise car miles 
as possible, and, at the same time arranging the schedules 
to give the best possible service on the freight, since serv- 
ice is equally as important as rates. 

It is not practical or possible for the rail lines to dis- 
continue the handling of 1. c. 1. freight, as there is no 
other agency that can take over the handling of all 
lc. 1. freight. No other form of transportation has the 
organization, the facilities, the finances or the inclina- 
tion to take over this business in its entirety, and if we 
have to continue handling this traffic, why not get as 
much of it as we can, and handle it as efficiently as we 
can? From our experience, co-ordinated train and truck 
service is the most satisfactory and efficient way. Proper 
co-ordination allows heavy loading of merchandise cars 
and it provides the same prompt service to the smaller 
towns and communities as is given to the larger towns 
or key points. 


Collecting Freight 


The same trucks that are used in distributing the 
freight are used in collecting miscellaneous 1. c. 1. ship- 
ments and assembling them at strategic points where 
they may be loaded into a car. As an illustration, we 
have a truck leaving Mt. Pleasant, Texas, at 1:15 p. m. 
destined to Dallas, Texas, 133 miles distant, arriving 
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there at 6 p.m. On its trip to Dallas this truck passes 
through several good towns, such as Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, and Greenville. L. c. 1. shipments originating in 
these towns are picked up by this truck and carried to 
Dallas where they are immediately transferred to the 
merchandise cars leaving Dallas the same night. As 
Dallas is a large city and a terminal point on our lines, 
a complete layout of merchandise cars is loaded there 
daily. Therefore, the towns on our line have expedited 
outbound 1. c. 1. service as well as expedited inbound 
service through the medium of our co-ordinated system 
of handling 1. c. 1. freight. On our railroad we are 
convinced that co-ordinated service is at least part of 
the answer to the 1. c. 1. problem. However, for this 
service to work successfully and pay its own way, the 
rail carriers need a free hand in substituting highway 
service for train service. 

The so-called inherent advantages of the motor truck 
are its agility and flexibility. It is not tied to rails and 
it needs only a one-man crew to operate it. It is efficient 
and economical in distributing and collecting freight 
within certain limits, but the motor truck is not an effi- 
cient instrument of transportation in handling heavy 
loads long distances. Even in short distances, such as 
it is used in co-ordinated service, it is necessary to have 
a fair load factor. As the tons hauled per mile decrease, 
the cost per ton mile increases. Therefore, where high- 
way service is substituted for train service, the tonnage 
available for the truck movement must be taken into 
consideration.. If co-ordination is to be successful, the 
rail lines must be permitted to serve their patrons by 
handling their local shipments in highway service as 
well as those shipments which have had prior rail haul 
or which will have a rail haul. 

While congress, through the amended Interstate Com- 
merce Act, has placed the duty upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of regulating both railroad and high- 
way carriers, an equitable rate regulation of both, espe- 
cially with relation to each other, is admittedly difficult. 
In my opinion, however, Part I of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, relating to rail carriers, and Part II, relating 
to motor carriers, should not be viewed as two mutually 
conflicting acts, but as two organic parts of the same 
law. It is doubtful if congress ever intended to per- 
petuate obsolete, ineffective and uneconomical practices. 
It is a fair inference that it was the intention of con- 
gress to encourage the development of those types or 
combination of types of transportation which would give 
to the public the best service at the lowest cost. 


Signaling for a Train a Minute 
on San Francisco Bridge 
(Continued from page 822) 


tion work under contract. The train control and cab 
signal equipment on the 88 Key System units and the 
17 Sacramento Northern cars was also furnished by the 
General Railway Signal Company and installed by the 
respective railroads. The train control and cab signal 
equipment on the 110 Interurban Electric cars and the 
materials for the additions to interlockings on the South- 
ern Pacific approaches at Oakland were furnished by the 
Union Switch & Signal Company and installed by the 
railroad forces. Signaling on the Key System approaches, 
including cab signal and train control apparatus to re- 
place wayside signals on two. miles of double track, was 
furnished by the General Railway Signal Company and 
installed by the Key System. 


Working the Iron Horse’ 


A discussion of vital factors in converting 90 per cent avail- 
ability into maximum utilization 


By A. A. Raymond 


Superintendent, Fuel and Locomotive Performance, New York Central 


N discussing the utilization of locomotives, I should 
like to differentiate clearly between utilization and 
availability. That is, a locomotive may be available, 

but if the work is not there we can’t take advantage of 
that availability. In other words, utilization is using as 
much as possible of the potential availability. From a 
railroad standpoint it seems to me that that really is the 
only important item. Availability is no good if it is 
resting in the bank. Availability is of value to railroads 
only as it is used. 

Thoughts on this very important subject seem to group 
themselves and suggest discussion under four headings: 
What is being obtained from locomotives? What is it 
possible to obtain from them? Why are locomotives 
taken off jobs and sent to the enginehouse? If the 
analysis of an enginehouse shows locomotives there in 
excess of need, what can be done about it? 


Present Utilization of Locomotives 


You are familiar with the reports each road makes to 
the I. C. C. totaling passenger-, freight- and switch- 
locomotive miles, the number of active locomotives, and 
dividing one by the other, the average miles per active 
locomotive day. The figures are published in the Rail- 
way Age and complete leaflets are prepared by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, the number of active locomotives being de- 
termined, under the commission’s order, as of the last 
day in the month. 

Such figures, based on a year’s performance, would 
seem to be perhaps the best comparative data that could 
be submitted for your information. However, the pub- 
lished figures cover all of the roads, obviously too many 
to show you in this paper, so for the purpose of our dis- 
cussion, I have selected the 13 largest systems arranged 
in order of the miles obtained from their locomotives. 

You will note from one of the tables that 133 to 254 
miles per day are obtained by these different systems with 
their locomotives in passenger service. May I ask you 
to keep in mind for a moment only the figure for the 
best, that is, the 254 miles per active passenger locomo- 
tive per day. 

In freight service, you will note that 123 is the best 
average miles per day. In switching service, the miles 
per active locomotive per day varied from 43.4 to 76.8. 
So now we have three figures showing the best average 
performance in each of the three classes of service: 
Passenger, 254; freight, 123 ; and switch, 76.8 miles. 

The miles obtained from the report noted can be con- 
verted into hours the locomotives are working per day, 
because we find in the case of the leader in passenger 


* Abstract of a paper on the general subject, “More Intensive Locomo- 


tive Utilization and Economies Resulting Therefrom,’’ presented at the 


April 17 meeting of the Western Railway Club at Chicago. 
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service, their average speed is 41 miles per hour, which 
means 6.13 hours working; in the case of 123 miles in 
freight service, an average speed of 17 m.p.h., or 7.29 
hours working; in the case of the switch engine, of 
course, the commission allows 6 m.p.h., so that 76.8 miles 
a day means 12.8 hours working. Or to put this together 
in some easily retained figures, road locomotives work 
approximately 7 hours a day, and switchers about 13 
hours. That is, what is being obtained by the roads that 
are using their locomotives the greatest number of hours 
a day. 

This certainly shows to all of us the work that is ahead 


before we can be satisfied with locomotive performance. 


What Performances May Be Expected 


We turn now to the second topic of what it is reason- 
able to expect a locomotive in good condition to do. Let 
us consider active locomotives, that is, eliminating all 
locomotives held for shop repairs, or held in the house 
24 hours or more for work. In other words, these are 
the active locomotives that come in, have a few adjust- 
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ments made, taking a short period of time, and are avail- 
able for another job. And, here, I think we should all 
give credit to the many minds working on the improve- 
ment in locomotive design and maintenance. To men- 
tion just a few items, the cast-steel bed, roller bearings, 
water treatment which has eliminated the bugaboo of 
pretty nearly every locomotive received at the engine- 
house needing a boiler washout, and many other im- 
provements. 

In passenger service, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has locomotives operating daily 1,236 miles between 
La Junta, Colo., and Los Angeles, Cal., regularly day in 
and day out. I don’t think it is necessary to look any 
further for a better performance. Many runs of 1,000 
miles have been made, after which it was not found 
necessary to take the locomotive off the job for repairs. 
That is, it was still in first class mechanical condition. 

In freight service, there are records of locomotives 
making ten such 1,000-mile trips without being held 24 
hours for mechanical repairs. Of course, we will all 
agree right here that this means locomotives in first- 
class condition. This means locomotives that have been 
thoroughly inspected by competent inspectors ; the neces- 
sary work has been done with the thought of obtaining 
the maximum use of the locomotive before it was neces- 
sary to stop for other mechanical repairs. 

In switching service steam locomotives have been run 
30 calendar days without being taken off the job for any 
mechanical work or even fire-cleaning. That is, the fire 
was maintained ; the locomotive was coaled with a clam- 
shell out of a car; pan dumped on the track and ashes 
picked up with the clam-shell after the locomotive con- 
tinued out of the way. Perhaps it is hardly necessary 
lor me to quote these figures because I think competent 
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railroad men will agree that this is practical with a loco- 
motive in good condition. 


Why Locomotives are Sent to the Enginehouse 


In considering why locomotives are taken off the job 
and sent to the enginehouse, may J quote from a statement 
in the Railway Age, which I believe was made before the 
Western Railway Club by E. E. Chapman of the Santa 
Fe, that they put oil on their locomotives in preference 
to coal, because they could obtain three times the mile- 
age from a given weight of oil that they obtained from 
the same weight of coal. That would seem to be one 
of the serious limiting factors in the use of steam loco- 
motives. Schedules are fast; it takes time to make an 
extra stop, dump the ash pan and take coal; so locomo- 
tives are taken off the job because they have run out 
of fuel. For the purpose of this discussion, I am sure 
you will allow me to discuss coal and not water, because 
in general, although both are limiting factors, it is easier 
to pipe water to a handy place for a locomotive than it 
is to obtain coaling facilities. 

Therefore, 254, 123, and 76 miles represent the best 
average daily performances in the three classes of service, 
with the supply of coal generally a controlling factor. 

Many tenders are being built to carry 25 tons of coal. 
In passenger service, this means about 500 miles before 
we are out of coal and, in freight service, about 150 miles. 
Here is a good locomotive, going out of the enginehouse 
definitely limited as to potential mileage before it is 
necessary to take coal. 

Studying the size of tenders recently built we find a 
steady increase in size. Of course, locomotives are be- 
coming larger and speeds faster which explains part of 
the reason for the larger tenders, but we are also attempt- 
ing to run locomotives longer distances and there is 
abundant evidence that it is generally considered im- 
practical to make an extra stop with either a passenger or 
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freight train for coal alone. I have quoted the Santa Fe 
use of oil to save some coal stops. I have notes from dif- 
ferent railroads, one in particular, saying that although 
they have coal docks some 2,000 ft. from a scheduled 
stop, they are building an extra coaling plant at the stop; 
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and another one 1,500 ft. from the present plant; both 
of them built to eliminate the necessity of either obtaining 
another locomotive or making a separate coal stop. If 
we had say a 60-ton tender, we could go probably 1,000 
miles in passenger service and 600 miles in freight for 
coal. You may ask me whether such a tender is practical. 

On one of the charts I have plotted the coal and water 
capacities of tenders that have been built by the large 
locomotive companies in the last ten years. On this 
chart we have plotted tenders based on two groups that 
are in actual operation. In one case, taking the total 
weight of these tenders, we have drawn a line showing 
the relative proportion and water or coal that the tenders 
can carry. In other words, if you had 60 tons of coal, 
the maximum water you could carry would be 14,000 
gal. If you had 25,000 gal. of water, the maximum coal 
you could carry would be about 24 tons. 

You will note there are two lines on the chart. One 
of them is based on a constant weight of 435,500 Ib., one 
of the tenders now in operation, and the other is based 
on a constant cubical volume. The whole purpose of this 
chart is to bring out that large coal or large water capac- 
ities are possible if they fit your picture. 


Economics of Large Tenders 


The question that naturally arises in your mind is 
what is the expense of hauling these large tenders over 
the road and for the sake of illustration I am showing in 
one of the tables an analysis of fuel consumption on a 
930-mile run, using approximately 54 tons of coal. The 
question is whether we will operate with a comparativelv 
light tender carrying 15,000 gal. of water and 30 tons of 
coal or whether we will take the heavier tender, 15,000 
gal. of water and 60 tons of coal. The two stops neces- 
sary for coal with the smaller tender use within 560 Ib. of 
the amount of coal necessary to haul the larger tender. 
This, of course, is based on operating one locomotive 
through. If it was not possible to make the stop for 
coal on account of a tight schedule and another locomo- 
tive had to be used, the expense would be much higher 
because of the amount of coal used before the locomotive 
can be put back on another train. And then, of course, 
you have lost the service of a locomotive for an appre- 
ciable length of time. In other words, this large tender 
would seem to be justified. 

There then would seem to be two means open: first, 
take the coal with us as far as we can, perhaps in the 60- 
ton tender that has been described above ; or second, build 
a small but adequate coaling plant at a point where it is 
necessary to stop trains for change of crews, cabooses or 
something of that nature. When you consider the cost 
of enough large tenders to operate a territory if schedules 
permit, perhaps the coaling plant is cheaper, and yet the 
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pressure of the operating department would seem to spell 
“Take it with you.” In either case the ultimate is to 
get mileage, however brought about. New locomotives, 
at least, should have large tenders. 


Locomotives at the Enginehouse 


If you have more active locomotives than are necessary 
to operate the railroad they must of necessity be at the 
enginehouse. It has been determined that a careful study 
of the number of engines at the enginehouses will indicate 
the extent of the surplus. 

Here is a simple system of analyzing the movement of 
locomotives through the enginehouse. One chart has 
been prepared showing the movement of all of the par- 
ticular class of power through an enginehouse. In other 
words, this might be the movement of the Mikados 
through a particular enginehouse. You will note here 
that locomotive A was at the house 13 hr. 20 min., ar- 





Most Intensive Locomotive Use—Average Miles Per Active Locomo- 
tive Day Divided by Average Miles Per Train Hour 


Average working 
time, hr. 

Passenger Service 

Union Pacific (254.2 divided by 41.1).......... 
Freight Service 

New York Central (123.3 divided by 16.9)... 
Switch Service 

New York Central (76.8 divided by 6.0) 





riving at 3:40 a. m. and leaving at 5:00 p. m.; that 
locomotive B was at the enginehouse 2 hr., arriving at 
9 a. m. and leaving at 11 a. m.; locomotive C was at the 
enginehouse 7 hr. 10 min., arriving at 3:15 a. m. and 
leaving at 10:25 a. m. Taking these three times to- 
gether, we have 22 hr. 30 min. for the three locomotives, 
or an average of 7 hr. 30 min. each. 

However, the important item here is, the fact that 
at 5 a. m. there were seven locomotives at the house; 
at 6 a. m. there were eight; at 7 a. m. there were 10; at 
8 a. m. there were 13; and so on, so that there were 
from 5 to 15 locomotives at the house at one time. Con- 
sidering now that locomotives are the same as stock on 
storehouse shelves, we at no time came anywhere near 
selling out the complete stock. 

Recalling now that these are active locomotives, per- 
haps it might be possible to discuss this for a moment as 
the conversation of a typical division group of railroad 
officers consisting of the superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent, chief despatcher, yardmaster and enginehouse 
foreman. The question is—“Can we operate the division 
with fewer locomotives?” Our performance, as com- 
pared to others, is good, but our responsibility, which 
we must assume, is that we want to operate with the 
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minimum number and we are all convinced that that 
means a substantial saving in road locomotives. 

To bring this matter a little more clearly to the fore, 
perhaps it would be possible to describe conditions on two 
divisions: (1) The first division, where there is con- 
siderable work to be done in co-ordinating the efforts of 
the different men, and (2) the second division, which 
appears to have an effective organization for increasing 
the use of locomotives. 

(1) Perhaps the enginehouse foreman would say, 
“Well, it is pretty hard to keep these locomotives down 





Comparison of Two Tender Capacities on an Assumed 930-Mile Run 


Tender coal capacity 
tons 





60 
Length of run, miles 930 
Maximum coal consumption, tons........... 54 
Number of refueling stops....... a None 
Tons coal taken per stop............... ane 
Average toms Of Coal If TONE? .. woo. ccc cc cece nes 21 33 
Average tender weight, lb. (same water consumption).... 296,300 381.500 
Increased average load hauled, Ib....................... a 85,200 
Increased ton-miles per run 39,600 
Increased coal used, lb., at 90 lb. per 1,000 G.T.M....... 3,560 
Increased coal used, Ib., for two stops cee 


*If locomotives are changed, this extra fuel consumption will be much greater. 








to the minimum; they keep coming in and I don’t know 
how many of them I am going to have to tie up for 
repairs and I must have power on hand all the time to fil] 
any demands. For instance, the maintenance-of-way 
department called for three extra locomotives this morn- 
ing” and the yardmaster might say, “It is very difficult 
with so many connections to know just how the picture 
is going to work out. There are times when they bring 
only two cars and sometimes they just seem to swamp 
us. Then there are cripples cut out in the yard and it 
is pretty hard to tell just when the trains will be run.” 
Perhaps the despatcher would say—‘Well, I am trying 
to keep the locomotives at a minimum and I must be 
sure that no locomotives are run light. We can’t hold 
the crews at this terminal, so it is a pretty difficult job 
all the time to try and co-ordinate so many different 
items.” 

(2) Or we might imagine a division where the util- 
ization of locomotives has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed and the work better organized. For instance, 
the roundhouse foreman would say, “I am simply the 
garage keeper and I don’t want any more locomotives 
around here than I absolutely need. As soon as the chief 
despatcher tells me that he is going to need only three 
locomotives until 5 a, m. the next morning, I take loco- 
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motives out of service. Frequently he calls me and says 
there is a locomotive coming in on so and so and what 
do you think about turning her back on such and such 
a train. With my knowledge of the locomotives, I can 
tell him I think that undoubtedly will work out. He 
works in that way, continually keeping me advised as 
to what he is going to need and what is coming in and 
when.” 

Perhaps the yardmaster will say “I had some difficulty 
getting a line on what was coming from the connections, 
but with the help of the superintendent, we have the 
trains pretty well lined up now. There is one man that 
I still have trouble with, but fortunately I don’t get 
enough from him to really throw my schedule out of 
balance.” Then the chief dispatcher might say, “The 
yardmaster keeps me advised at least six hours ahead 
and frequently eight as to about when he is going to 
have his trains ready, and, from my knowledge of what 
is at the enginehouse and what is coming, I try to plan 
to use these locomotives coming in just as soon as the 
enginehouse figures they will be through with them and 
I find them very reliable. I had a little job the other 
Sunday afternoon. It looked as if we would have to 
fire up a locomotive. I had one coming in, but that would 
mean the train would have to be delayed about two hours. 
I conferred with the assistant superintendent who was 
on duty at that time and he said that, inasmuch as this 
was a division train setting up the various stations for 
Monday morning, he could see no objection to setting it 
back a couple of hours and in that way we saved taking 
a locomotive out of storage.” 


Efficient Locomotive Use a Daily Division Job 


It would seem that this is a daily division job, to work 
out a schedule first based on the regular division trains 
that are to be run and then to work in the extras which 
are common on most any division. 

This would seem to be the complete assumption on the 
part of the superintendent, chief despatcher, yardmaster 
and master mechanic or enginehouse foreman of their 
responsibility in maintaining the number of locomotives 
in service at the minimum. Experience indicates that 
every division superintendent should have a conference 
at least quarterly, particularly if locomotive mileage is 
going down, to establish a maximum turning time based 
on the experiences reported at that time. Every railroad 
should aim at runs of at least 300 miles for locomotives 
leaving an enginehouse in road service. 

(Continued on page 835) 
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Senate Committee Votes to Report 
-— Wheeler-Truman “Key Bill” 


Favors S. 2009 in revised form which still includes 
provisions for regulation of water carriers 


HE Senate committee on interstate commerce on 

I May 9 voted to report favorably to the Senate the 

so-called Wheeler-Truman “key bill’—S. 2009. 
The sub-committee working on the bill since the close 
of public hearings on April 14 made several changes in 
the measure; but remaining are the principal feature— 
regulation of water carriers by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the original form—codification of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Among other new provisions was the writing in of the 
so-called through routes bill, giving the I. C. C. power 
to prescribe through routes and joint rates without ref- 
erence to the short-hauling of any carrier; and of the 
resolution sponsored by Southern senators and represen- 
tatives directing the I. C. C. to investigate interritorial 
rates. Studies of the relative economy of the various 
modes of transport and of government aids to transport, 
which the original bill assigned to the I. C. C., would, 
under the revised version, be made by a three-member 
“board of investigation and research” appointed by the 
President. 


“Fourth Section” Still In 


The “fourth section” remains as Section 50, and it 
would apply to all forms of transportation. Other 
changes in the section are the elimination of the equi- 
distant clause, as has been recommended by the I. C. C., 
and the addition of a provision, framed by Senator 
Reed, Republican of Kansas, to expedite the installation 
of rates published pursuant to relief from the long-and- 
short-haul clause. Present pooling provisions are ex- 
tended to water carriers, but not to motor carriers; and 
the I. C. C. would be authorized but not directed to re- 
quire a pooling of revenues derived from general rate in- 
creases. Terminal collection and delivery services of all 
carriers would be exempt from motor carrier regulatory 
provisions. 

Working with the committee on the drafting of the 
bill have been E. M. Reidy, junior assistant chief counsel 
for the I. C. C., and Kenneth J. McAuliffe, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Motor Carriers’ Section of Com- 
plaints. Following the May 9 executive session at which 
the committee voted to make the favorable report these 
two I. C. C. staff members discussed the revised bill 
with representatives of the press. Going through the 
measure section by section it developed that the declara- 
tion of policy in Section 1 was unchanged from that in 
the bill as introduced ; while Section 2 dealing with the 
scope and application was about the same although it 
carried a provision to extend to federations of cooperative 
associations the same exemption from the motor carrier 
regulatory provisions as is now accorded to cooperative 
associations themselves. Also, in that section there has 
been inserted in modified form the amendment sponsored 
by.the State commissions to limit I. C. C. authority over 
intra-state motor carriers. 
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Section 4, dealing with the reasonableness of rates, 
fares and charges contains a new provision giving the 
I. C. C. power to pass on rentals paid to private car 
lines; while an amendment to Section 19, dealing with 
accounts, records, etc., supplies the necessary authority 
to examine the records of such car lines. Section 6, 
being the old section 3, deals with undue preference and 
prejudice. There are inserted words designed to pro- 
hibit undue preference to or prejudice against a “region, 
district, territory,” in response to above-mentioned al- 
legations of discrimination against the South. The sec- 
tion dealing with the filing of schedules by contract 
carriers gives the I. C. C. authority to make such 
schedules public after a finding that the secrecy gives 
the contract carrier a competitive advantage over a 
common carrier. 

In the section on free transportation there remains the 
provision authorizing passes for general chairmen and 
counsel of employee organizations. Also, another pro- 
vision was added to permit carriers to move free of 
charge the household goods of employees transferred 
from one place to another at the instance or in the in- 
terest of the carrier. ‘Still another change in this section 
would permit government agencies to use motor carriers 
at their tariff rates, thus eliminating the need for getting 
competitive bids on a transport job. The bill as ordered 
reported adopts the present Interstate Commerce Act’s 
commodities clause, applying only to railroads, thus fol- 
lowing Senator Wheeler’s suggestion that the proposed 
application to all forms of transportation was too drastic 
a change to enact without special consideration. Like- 
wise the provision giving the shipper the right to route 
his traffic would remain applicable only to railroads; 
while there was no substantial change in the provision 
relating to liability for loss and damage (S.2009’s section 
18) except the language to make it applicable to water 
carriers. 

The reparations provisions would be confined to rail- 
roads, as is the case at present while the provisions re- 
lating to time limits on actions would fix such limits uni- 
formly at 18 months; at present there is a two-year 
limit within which actions alleging unreasonableness ot 
rates may be brought, and a three-year limit with re- 
spect to alleged overcharges. The proposal to increase 
the salary of the I. C. C. secretary from $9,000 to $10,000 
was removed from Section 23 which deals with the com- 
mission and joint boards. Later on this section carries 
important changes permitting the commission to assign 
cases to individual commissioners or boards of employees 
who could be vested with authority to issue orders, such 
orders to be subject, as a matter of right, to review by a 
division of the commission. Appeals to the full com- 
mission from decisions of divisions would be only with 
the permission of the commission, working, as Senator 
Reed put it, somewhat like writs of certiorari in the 
courts. 

The committee-of-six won a partial victory in its at- 
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tempt to require that any commission divisions be along 
junctional lines; the bill provides that any assignment of 
work “relating to rates, fares, and charges” shall be ac- 
cording to the nature of the work and not according to 
the class of carrier. However the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers and Division 5 could continue to function with 
respect to all motor carrier matters save rates; and a 
water carrier bureau and division could presumably be set 
up on a similar basis. Another new provision in Section 
23 is that authorizing the I. C. C. to approve travel and 
subsistence allowances for state commissioners cooperat- 
ing with it in administering the Act. Retained in Sec- 
tion 25 is that provision authorizing carrier employees 
to intervene in proceedings before the I. C. C.; while the 
above-mentioned through-routes bill was written into 
Section 27. Section 28 embodies another change from 
existing law in its provision putting the burden of proof 
on a carrier in connection with any proposed change in a 
rate; at present such burden is specifically placed only in 
connection with proposed rate increases. 

The present rate making rule remains with its appli- 
cation to all forms of transport, and additional language 
to make it clear that in considering the effect of pro- 
posed rates on the movement of traffic the commiss.on 
shall have in mind only the effect on the movement via 
the type of carrier for which the rates are prescribed. 
The valuation provisions are extended to all forms of 
transport by giving the commission authority to make 
valuations of water lines and motor carriers whenever 
it deems such valuations necessary. Section 36 dealing 
with the issuance of securities has been broadened to 
apply to contract as well as common carriers; while the 
interlocking directorate provisions are made inapplicable 
to motor carriers. 

The consolidation provisions are substantially the same 
as the present law except for repeal of the section direct- 
ing the commission to promulgate the consolidation plan ; 
there is no provision for compulsory consolidation. 

The above-mentioned provision designed to expedite 
long-and-short-haul-clause procedures would authorize 
the carriers to file tariffs at the same time they file their 
applications for fourth-section relief. Then if the com- 
mission acted favorably on the latter within 30 days the 
rates could become effective without delay. 





Board's Final Reports Due May 31, 1941 


Section 51 brings all penalty provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the Elkins Act in one place, 
providing for a range in fines from $100 to $5,000. It 
is understood that this range, instead of separate provi- 
sions for each type of transport, was provided on the 
theory that the courts would consider the size and finan- 
cial ability of the culprit carrier in meting out punish- 
ment. Section 52 provides for the above-mentioned in- 
vestigation of interterritorial rates, while Section 53 is 
that providing for the studies by the three-man board ap- 
pointed by the President. It calls for preliminary re- 
ports by June 1, 1940; final reports by May 31, 1941, 
when its authority would terminate. Section 54 carrying 
the saving clauses, repealing clauses, etc., notes the re- 
peal of the Hoch-Smith Resolution but stipulates that 
nothing in it shall be construed to alter or diminish 
powers now vested in the I. C. C. by the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act of Fune 7, 1924 (the so-called 
Denison Act). 

The bill would become effective 60 days after its en- 
actment, but the I. C. C. would have authority to post- 
Pone the taking effect of provisions relating to water 
carriers to such time as it shall prescribe, but not beyond 
Apri! 1, 1940. Meanwhile Senator Reed told reporters 
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that Chairman Wheeler and himself would comprise a 
sub-committee of two in an endeavor to work out pro- 
visions for the regulation of freight forwarders. 


Working the Iron Horse 
(Continued from page 833) 

Finally, may I show you two charts of performance 
and what has been accomplished in this detailed analytical 
study of why engines are sent to the enginehouse, and the 
results obtained when all of the officers involved assume 
their full responsibility as to operation with the minimum 
amount of power. These charts show you the average 
hours a certain class of power lays at the enginehouse, 
that is, from the time the engineman gets off of the loco- 
motive until the outgoing engineman gets on the locomo- 
tive and takes charge of it. 

You will note at this enginehouse the time (owing to 
the custom of having so many locomotives available at 
8 o’clock every morning) was running about 10% hours 
and after a meeting, such as has been described, it was 
decided that it wasn’t necessary to have that many avail- 
able at 8 o’clock in the morning, with the result that the 
average turning time was reduced to 7% hr., a saving of 
3 hr. per locomotive or of one locomotive day for each 
eight locomotives going through that house. 

An analysis, according to the system described, was 
made at this enginehouse and it was decided that the 
turning time was too great. These figures, shown in 
another chart, are the average monthly figures for a con- 
siderable period. You will note that as a result of the 
meeting, the time was materially improved, but there is 
still a problem at that house which it may or may not 
be possible to solve, and that is, every Tuesday there is 
a surplus of power, and a study is being made to see 
whether it is practical to operate an extra train of empties 
on that date; whether it is practical to use these locomo- 
tives for maintenance-of-way work; or whether there is 
any other work perhaps performed by different classes of 
locomotives in that territory which locomotives of this 
class could do, keeping the other locomotives stored. 


* * x 
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A Swiss Federal Train Ready to Depart From the Zurich 
Station Shed 


Hearings Continue on Railroad 
Reorganization Bills 


Opposition increases on six-year standard and special 
court features—Fate of Chandler 
measure in doubt 


URING the past week the Senate interstate com- 
D merce committee concluded hearings on S. 1869, 

Senator Wheeler’s bill which would make ex- 
tensive changes in section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act and 
create a railroad reorganization court, and began hear- 
ings on the Chandler voluntary railroad reorganization 
bill, H. R. 5407, which recently passed the House with- 
out a dissenting vote. Although the Chandler bill passed 
the House with no opposition, it appeared that it might 
run into several snags in the upper body before it was 
finally, if ever, enacted into law. 

Strong opposition on the part of railroad security 
owners and certain railroad counsel became evident when 
the committee concluded hearings on S. 1869 on May 5. 
Following the trend of testimony given in last week’s 
issue, witnesses representing the bondholders’ groups and 
carriers now in the process of reorganization were unani- 
mous in condemning the six-year standard of capitaliza- 
tion set up in the bill. There was also considerable op- 
position expressed to the idea of setting up a new court 
in Washington, D. C. to handle all reorganization cases. 


Craven Opposes Measure 


Leslie Craven, counsel for the Security Owners As- 
sociation, testifying at the May 4 session of the hearings, 
told the committee that his group which is composed of 
life insurance companies and large institutional investors, 
wants a safe place for the investment of funds. Mr. 
Craven admitted that there had been mismanagement of 
certain railroads in receivership and that certain lawyers 
had not acted properly, but he was opposed to “any 
wholesale indictment of the legal profession.” Mr. 
Craven was referring to the provision of the bill which 
prohibits a trustee from employing a general counsel of 
the old company in the same capacity. 

Mr. Craven was also of the opinion that the six-year 
provision in the bill will not make a workable standard 
upon which to base the capitalization of reorganized 
companies. Instead, he would strike out any presump- 
tion as to the level of expectable future earnings and 
substitute as the standard the words, “probable future 
earning power.” 

Referring to previous testimony that the provision for 
the reorganization court had the support of Commis- 
sioner Eastman, Mr. Craven denied that this was the 
case. He told the committee that Commissioner Eastman 
had gone so far as to testify against it during hearings on 
the Lea omnibus railroad bill before the House inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee. Senator Wheeler 
spoke up to say that the bill had been submitted to both 
Commissioners Eastman and Mahaffie, but the Mon- 
tanan would not-admit-that Mahaffie had approved the 
idea. 

On the subject of equity receiverships, Mr. Craven 
said that the bill is not clear as to the conduct of equity 
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cases before the new court. He wished to know whether 
they are to remain as equity cases or whether they are 
to be transmuted into section 77 cases. 

Passing to the reorganization court, Mr. Craven said 
that he doubted its workability because of the vast amount 
of detail that it would be required to handle. Instead 
of the court set up under the Wheeler bill, he would 
prefer the Lea bill provision which, he said, would give 
the reorganization court control of the reorganization 
plan. But in the last analysis, his group does not favor 
a new court at all. His clients are of the opinion that 
the present system is working fairly satisfactorily and 
can be made to work better without setting up a 
new court. Having the court sit in Washington under 
the “eye of Congress” would be a bad thing, in his 
opinion. 

The next witness was Eugene S. Taliaferro, associated 
with the New York City financial firm of Joseph Walker 
& Sons, and chairman of the protective committee of the 
Old Colony. Mr. Taliaferro told the members of the 
committee that he believed that before any plan of re- 
organization is filed, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should fix a base figure of probable future earnings 
so that all drafters of reorganization plans would have 
some common ground to start out from. He also 
favored the creation of a reorganization court. 


Taliaferro Discusses Leased Lines 


Mr. Taliaferro was interested in leased lines in reor- 
ganization and suggested amendments to the bill relating 
to the handling of leased lines in reorganization cases 
where leases were rejected by the lessee, to the end that 
the leased property might be liquidated or kept in opera- 
tion. He pointed out to the committee that inequities 
arise because of the fact that a debtor company can reject 
a lease of a line and then continue to operate it under 
the order of a court for the account of the lessee with 
the result that if the line is unprofitable per se, deficits 
will pile up against the lessee. These deficits are paid off 
in the form of receiver’s certificates which are a first 
lien on the property and come before the first mortgage 
bondholders. As a result, he pointed out that in the 
case of the Old Colony which is being operated by the 
trustees of the New Haven, the property is gradually 
being taken from the bondholders of the Old Colony by 
the New Haven due to deficits piling up each year. Mr. 
Taliaferro would favor immediate liquidation of the 
leased line once the lease is disaffirmed by the debtor 
company. . _ 

E. G. Buckland, chairman of the board of the New 
Haven and the New York, Ontario & Western, testified 
briefly, saying that he did not believe the three-man court 
could handle all the work that would be required of 
it. Instead, he thought the Congress could accomplish 
everything that the bill tries to accomplish if it gave the 
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Circuit Courts of Appeal the powers proposed to be 
iven to the reorganization court. 

The last witness at the May 4 session was Edward 
H. Leslie, a member of the New York bond house of 
Wood, Struthers & Co., and chairman of the reorgani- 
zation committee of the Mobile & Ohio. Mr. Leslie 
wanted a provision in the bill which would salvage the 
work that has been done in the M. & O. reorganization 
case and its proposed merger with the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, action on which is now pending with the 
commission. Senator Wheeler assured him that the 
committee would look into this matter. 

The witnesses at final session of the hearings on 
S. 1869 were Marcus L. Bell, general counsel for the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Judge R. V. Fletcher, 
vice president and general counsel for the Association 
of American Railroads; Fairman R. Dick, appearing on 
behalf of the Transportation Association of America 
as the chairman of its research committee; and James 
Emery Brooks, a civil engineer of Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Rock Island Counsel is Heard 


Mr. Bell began by saying that he believed the reor- 
ganization court should have the power to determine 
priorities. He would have the court created by the Chief 
Justice out of the present District and Circuit Court 
judges instead of setting up a new court, saying that 
there are many District judges who would be well quali- 
fied to sit on this court. 

Commenting on the railroad problem generally, Mr. 
Bell said that the Railway Labor Act needs revision and 
that the railroads need this relief more than they need 
anything else. Senator Wheeler assured him that there 
might be something to the charge that the adjustment 
boards are one-sided and preclude the carriers from the 
right of appeal. 

Mr. Fletcher told Senator Wheeler that his sole pur- 
pose in appearing before the committee was to support 
the recommendations of the committee-of-six on the sub- 
ject of railroad reorganizations. The recommendations 
of the committee-of-six on the reorganization court were 
contained in H. R. 4862. 

Instead of giving the reorganization court jurisdiction 
over all reorganization matters, Judge Fletcher would 
have the proceedings first filed in the District Court and 
then give the reorganization court the power to handle 
only those matters which directly deal with reorganiza- 
tion. Also, he would prefer five judges to three which 
the bill calls for. He thought that the bill contained 


language which “would largely destroy the effect of the 
Chandler bill,” and he hoped that this language would be 
deleted so this situation might not obtain. He opposed 


- six-year standard for capitalizations set up in the 
ill. 


Dick Approves and Disapproves 


Mr. Dick approved certain features of the bill and op- 
posed others. He began his testimony by telling the 
committee that the bill marked not only a new approach 
to a solution of the railroad credit problem, but trans- 
lated into law for the first time what seemed to him to be 
basic principles which must be clearly recognized before 
the transportation industry could be restored to sound 
financial health, 

He objected to the six-year provision for determining 
capitalizations, telling the committee that as drafted the 
bill would defeat the purpose that it was intended for, 
namely, to provide sound financial structures for reor- 
ganized railroads. The fundamental fallacy of the phil- 
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osophy of the bill, as he saw it, was that it contemplated 
maintaining financial stability in the industry by raising 
money from investors at four or five per cent and invest- 
ing it in a railroad that could earn only one per cent. 

Mr. Brooks appeared as one who had deposits in sav- 
ings banks and held insurance policies. He opposed the 
bill as inimical to the interests of such investors because 
of the provision for a reorganization court. 


Hearings Begun on 
Chandler Bill 


Hearings on the Chandler bill, H. R. 5407, which re- 
cently passed the House and which provides for volun- 
tary railroad reorganizations, were begun before the 
Senate interstate commerce committee on May 10. 
Senator Wheeler presided and Senators Gurney, Repub- 
lican of South Dakota; White, Republican of Maine; 
and Tobey, Republican of New Hampshire were in at- 
tendance. 

The first witness was Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice 
president and general counsel for the Association of 
American Railroads, who undertook to explain the bill 
in detail. Judge Fletcher announced at the beginning of 
his testimony that he was appearing on behalf of the 
A. A. R. and in advocacy of the measure. Senator 
Wheeler asked whether or not the measure as passed by 
the House was a “moratorium” on railroad debts. Judge 
Fletcher did not think that this was the case. He went 
on to explain that the bill was a composition statute and 
was based on the bankruptcy power in the Constitution. 
He also pointed out that the bill was aimed toward those 
borderline cases where railroad companies are just on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

Senator Wheeler raised the question of whether or not 
a railroad now in the process of reorganization under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act could have its petition 
dismissed and attempt to reorganize under the provi- 
sions of the bill. Judge Fletcher replied that the bill 
specifically provided that a road could not avail itself of 
the bill’s provisions until it had gotten out from under 
section 77. He added that he could not conceive of a 
court dismissing a section 77 proceeding unless such 
action was in the public interest. “I can conceive of a 
lot of these district courts doing things which are not in 
the public interest,” replied Senator Wheeler. 

Senator Wheeler seemed fearful that passage of the 
bill might permit roads now in trusteeship to have that 
petition dismissed and try a reorganization under the 
Chandler bill. His idea was that those roads now being 
reorganized needed to be drastically scaled down in their 
capitalizations and should not be permitted to simply 
postpone their obligations under a “moratorium” statute. 





I. C. C. Views on Bill 


Senator Wheeler then introduced into the record a 
letter from Commissioner Eastman in his role as chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in which the latter expressed the 
commission’s views on the pending measure. 

“It appears,” wrote Commissioner Eastman, “that it is 
the intent of the bill to sanction moratoriums for rail- 
road companies which are unable to meet their debts or 
in other words to permit payments of interest or prin- 
cipal to be postponed for a time without in any way 
extinguishing or modifying the right to institute collec- 
tion. Such a plan can be justified only on the theory 
that the railroad company is passing through a temporary 
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period of low earnings which will be succeeded, at no 
very distant date, by a return to high or comparatively 
high earnings, for unless this happens, nothing will be 
accomplished except to defer the evil day and make it 
worse when it finally arrives.” 

“As to some railroads there is certainly as much reason 
to guess that there will not be as that there will be a 
return to high or comparatively high earnings. If there 
is no such return the ultimate state of the creditors or 
of a railroad after such a moratorium as H. R. 5407 
contemplates, will not be better but on the contrary will 
be worse.” Commissioner Eastman went on to say that 
the effect of the bill might be to continue the policy of 
staving off reorganization of roads which should be re- 
organized. 

Concluding his letter to Senator Wheeler, Mr. East- 
man said that “We are in accord with the objects of the 
proposed legislation as explained in the report of the 
House committee on the judiciary. If the bill is amended 
so as to exclude railroads in receivership and to make 
clear the intent of Congress that the commission shall, 
in connection with applications hereafter filed with it, 
pass upon the basic merits of proposed plans of adjust- 
ment, we believe that the bill might in some instances 
serve a useful purpose.” 

Later in the hearing Senator Wheeler explained that 
the bill was drafted to take care of the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s voluntary plan of adjustment of its debts. He 
went on to say that he looked on the bill as an emergency 
one and that he opposed it as a longtime principle. 


Berle Criticizes Measure 


A. A. Berle, assistant secretary of state and former 
special counsel to the railroad division of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, was the only witness at 
the afternoon session. He told Senator Wheeler that he 
appeared on his own behalf but that his views were en- 
dorsed by the R. F. C. Mr. Berle reiterated what Sen- 
ator Wheeler had said at the morning session to the effect 
that the bill was drafted primarily for the B. & O. and 
the Lehigh Valley and that it was a composition statute. 

Mr. Berle had several criticisms to make of the bill as 
passed by the House. In the first place he was afraid 
that roads which are now in the process of reorganization 
under section 77 would try to have their cases dismissed 
and attempt to reorganize under the bill. In this way, 
he felt, the work already done by the commission would 
be lost. Senator Wheeler assured him that if he had any- 
thing to do with the bill, such would not be the case. 

Specifically, Mr. Berle said that the composition plan 
arranged under the bill did not have to have the approval 
of the commission. This, he objected to. Also, he did 
not like the fact that the bill does not permit a court to 
appoint a receiver or trustee while the road is adjusting 
its capital structure. He also criticized the bill because 
it was passed by the House in such a “hasty manner” 
with no analysis given to it. 

Also, Mr. Berle would like to have a provision in the 
bill which would say that any decisions of the three- 
judge court should not be regarded as a precedent for 
other district judges who are handling railroad reorgani- 
zations under section 77. The reason for this, he felt, 
lay in the fact that the reorganizations under the Chan- 
dler bill would be compositions while those under 77 need 
not be. The fact that the bill makes no provisions for 
the control of fees for counsel and others employed in 
the case did not sit well with the assistant secretary of 
state. He would place this control with the commission 
as it now is in section 77 cases. 

Lastly, he would amend the bill so that it would apply 
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only to the B. & O. and the Lehigh Valley, thus closing 
the door to any more such voluntary reorganizations. 
Senator Tobey wanted to know why Mr. Berle would dis- 
criminate in favor of these two roads. Mr. Berle did not 
think it was wrong to deal with these two roads in view 
of the fact that they have done considerable work on their 
plans. Senator Tobey thought that the committee should 
tackle the whole railroad problem instead of trying to 
keep the B. & O. out of receivership. Mr. Berle agreed, 
but he pointed out that to solve the entire railroad prob- 
lem would require great courage and almost superhuman 
intelligence. It also would open up the question of mo- 
tor competition and its attendant problems, he continued. 
Senator Wheeler agreed that one could not get very far 
in solving the railroad problem in its entirety because 
of the reaction of the public, but that all one can do is 
to take a little step in the right direction. 

Senator Neely, Democrat of West Virginia, objected 
to passing legislation for two roads and excluding the 
rest. He felt that it would be impossible to get it 
through the Senate. Judge Fletcher felt that the Senate 
might pass it, but he feared that it would not be pos- 
sible to get the House to agree to such a limited bill. 


Berle Favors Consolidated Bill 


Mr. Berle closed his testimony by saying that he hoped 
the committee would report out S. 1869, the reorganiza- 
tion court bill with the Chandler bill as an amendment 
to it and add a chapter to the bill permitting the R. F. C. 
to aid in the financing of reorganized companies. Under 
this set-up, he would have the composition plans of the 
B. & O. and the Lehigh Valley passed upon by the 
special reorganization court instead of by the three- 
judge court provided for in the original Chandler bill. 

At the close of the day’s hearings, Senator Wheeler 
placed in the record a letter from Robert E. Healy, act- 
ing chairman of the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, which said that the commission opposed the enact- 
ment of the bill. Mr. Healy’s letter said that the com- 
mission did not “believe that improvement in reorganiza- 
tion procedure lies in the direction taken by the pro- 
visions of this measure.” 
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This Switch Tower Was Recently Installed by the Swiss Federal 
Railroads at Zurich 
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A Canadian National Purchasing Office 


HE Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National 
7 have an.importance to Canada as consumers of 

materials and as factors in maintaining employ- 
ment which may be even greater than the corresponding 
relation of the railways of the United States to pros- 
perity in this country. This was brought out in an ad- 
dress by E. A. Bromley, assistant to vice president, 
Canadian National, before a recent meeting of the Cana- 
dian Railway Club at Montreal, Que. At this meeting, 
which was devoted to the supply work and problems of 
the Canadian railways, Mr. Bromley also explained the 
purchasing policies and methods of the Canadian Na- 
tional and was followed by T. Fawcett, general store- 
keeper, Canadian Pacific, who described the principles of 
rationing and allowances used in Canadian Pacific store- 
keeping and made suggestions for the more effective 
control of the material. The two papers, with some 
rearrangement in detail, are presented in part as follows: 


Canadian Railways as Buyers 


By E. A. Bromley‘ 


During the last ten years, the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific purchased $1,175,000,000 of ma- 
terial and supplies, which is an average expenditure of 
$117,500,000 per year or $223.55 per minute. They 
sold over $50,000,000 of iron and steel scrap during the 
same period. They are the largest buyers in Canada and 
their purchases are made with thousands of firms in the 
United States, Great Britain and other countries, as well 
as in Canada. 

The largest expenditures are for fuel—the purchases 
for ‘these supplies amounting to $30,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000 per year, including 8,000,000 tons of coal. This 


* Assistant to vice-president, Canadian National, Montreal, Que. 


Railways Largest Buyers in 
Canada 


Role of Canadian Pacific and Canadian National as consumers 
shown in discussion of supply methods 
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is equal to 200,000 car loads, which, if placed end to end 
in a single train, would extend from Halifax, N. B., to 
Chicago, Ill._—a distance of 1700 miles. Approximately 
0.3 of every ton of coal produced in Canada is purchased 


by the two railways. Since there are roughly 27,000 
men employed in Canadian coal mines it follows that 
8,000 miners in Canada are engaged solely in producing 
coal for the two railroads. 

The Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific are 
also large users of forest products. The expenditures 
for this material amount to approximately $13,500,000 
per year, including approximately 10,500,000 cross ties. 
This is equivalent to approximately 170,000,000 cu. ft. of 
standing timber. Since over 240,000 men are employed 
in Canadian timber production, the railways of Canada 
may be considered to support 15,000 woodsmen or 1 in 
every 16 so employed. 


Purchases Vital to Canada 


It is estimated that 70,000 people are gainfully em- 
ployed in Canada in producing materials and supplies 
used by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacifi 
and that the railways’ annual purchases result in furthe 
employment of not less than 175,000 persons, through 
the re-distribution of purchasing power. Thus directly 
and indirectly, the railways’ purchases in Canada provide 
employment for approximately 245,000 persons. 

It is the policy of the two railways to obtain as large 
a part as possible of their material requirements in 
Canada, so that by far the greater bulk of the money 
spent for materials and supplies remains in Canada 


. There are, of course, certain commodities which are not 


made in Canada; such as fire box steel, steel plat: 
large sizes, certain sizes of boiler tubes, etc., and thes 
are purchased etther in Great Britain or the United 
States at the lowest delivered prices at Canadian ports 
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after taking into consideration all charges, including duty 
and taxes. No organization has done as much to foster 
Canadian-made goods as the railways of Canada. They 
are constantly seeking to induce Canadian manufacturers 
to take up the manufacture of articles that must other- 
wise be imported and their efforts in that connection have 
been highly successful. 

The two systems have purchasing agents located 
strategetically across the country from coast to coast, 
and it is the aim to buy from local suppliers to as great 
an extent as possible, in conformity with sound business 
principles. By this means local industry and business in 
the various communities are stimulated. Furthermore, 
better deliveries are obtained, thus enabling the railways 
to keep their inventories at lower levels. Contracts and 
price arrangements are made at headquarters for a large 
number of items and the local purchasing officers place 
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At the Angus Store of the Canadian Pacific—Birthplace of Container 
Methods for Shipping Materials 


their orders against these arrangements, except for cer- 
tain authority in buying miscellaneous commodities. 

In order to get the best prices, competition is encour- 
aged. Tenders are invited from those who can meet the 
requirements and the materials and supplies are covered 
by specifications so far as possible. Materials bought to 
specification are then inspected and tested before they 
are accepted. Some of this work is performed by the 
railways’ own forces and some of it by outside concerns. 


Subsidy for Canadian Coal 


The policy of the railways is to use as much Canadian 
coal as is economically possible, since the railways are 
by far the largest users of Canadian coal and without 
their support the coal mining industry in Canada would 
have difficulty in surviving. Coal deposits are available 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but no coal suit- 
able for locomotives has been discovered between the 
Maritime Provinces and Alberta where suitable coal is 
again found in abundance. This leaves a large gap, in- 
cluding Ontario and Quebec, the territories of largest 
consumption, into which large quantities must be moved. 
Nova Scotia coal is used as far west as Ottawa, Que., 
and Alberta coal as far east as Winnipeg, Man. The 
intermediate territory is supplied with coal from the 
United States. 

The Dominion Government has granted certain sub- 
ventions (subsidies) to the mines to enable them to com- 
pete with imported coal. If this assistance were not 
granted, it would be impossible for the railways to 
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use as much Canadian coal as they do. The subsidy 
on Nova Scotia coal used by the railways is based on the 
difference between the laid-down costs of Canadian and 
imported coals, but on the Alberta coal it is a certain 
proportion of the commercial freight rate and is re- 
stricted to an area east of Winnipeg. 

To prevent decay the railways treat several million ties 
with creosote oil each year, necessitating the purchase of 
millions of gallons of this preservative. This treatment 
increases the cost of the ties but, on the other hand, it 
greatly increases their life, so that, in the final analysis, 
it is well worth while. } 

The railways in Canada have to haul one ton of freight 
95 miles to earn enough money (gross) to buy an ordin- 
ary coal scoop, 175 miles for a hand lantern, 667 miles 
for a 200-Ib. keg of spikes, 5,777,574 miles for a day 
coach, and 8,337,205 miles for a dining car. Therefore, 
if the railways are to distribute vast sums of money for 
purchases and wages, they must be permitted to prosper. 


Storekeeping on the 
Canadian Pacific 


By T. Fawcett‘ 


The stock books at the Angus store of the Canadian 
Pacific, in Montreal, contain about 25,000 different items, 
exclusive of probably 10,000 special items, and the terri- 
tory served extends from Halifax, N. S. to Port Alberni, 
on the West Coast of Vancouver Island, B. C. 

In addition to the routine work of maintaining stocks, 
receiving and storing goods, and distributing them on 


Material for Shipment to Local Stores on the Canadian Pacific 


approved requisitions, the store department of the Can- 
adian Pacific makes as many spot checks as possible of 
cabooses, engines, auxiliary outfits, section toolhouses, 
watertanks, stations, standpipes, bridge and building 
shops, signal maintainers and linemen’s premises, round- 
houses, freight sheds and all other places where material 
is used. The large shops are checked each year, and 
every terminal on the system is covered in detail at 
least once a year. 


Six Pillars of Storekeeping 


The administration of the stores is based upon cen- 
tralized control of material, centralized stocks, standard- 
ization, exchange of material, rationing, and allotments. 


* General storekeeper, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que. 
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The first two go hand in hand. Centralized control re- 
sults in centralized stocks, so that all departments using 
common material can be fed from one source. Standard- 
ization of the materials naturally follows. 

The exchange principle of stores administration re- 
quires the return of the discarded article before a new 
one is issued. This insures that the original article has 
been used in the company’s work until it is no longer 
serviceable and that it is returned to the stores for re- 
pairs, if repairs are possible, or to obtain the scrap value. 

Rationing consists in having the using departments 
make a survey of the quantity of material necessary to 
perform a given piece of work, after which the stores 
watch to see that the allowance is not exceeded, and 
notify the head of the proper department where it is 
exceeded. About 1921, the cost of kerosene on Western 





Material Storage at Battle Creek, Mich., on the Canadian National 







An ex- 


Lines was approximately $135,000 per year. 
haustive survey of all lamps on Western Lines using this 
oil was made and after experimenting for a year, a ration 


was approved, which is still in effect. This ration, after 
making allowance for the drop in price, produced an an- 
nual saving of approximately $35,000 per year. 

The allotment principle is applied by: prescribing the 
tools and other materials necessary for the operation of 
various items of equipment, or gangs of men. Approved 
lists are maintained, showing what is authorized for a 
locomotive, a caboose, a baggage car and auxiliary equip- 
ment; section toolhouses use a-card showing the author- 
ized equipment for section gangs of varying sizes. 

A stores officer should not expect to be popular. He 
has no favors to bestow. It is his business to see that 
each user obtains the material he needs but nothing be- 
yond that. However, a storekeeper can earn respect for 
the department by the quality of the supply service ren- 
dered and by willingness to be helpful beyond the im- 
mediate scope of his duty. 

Another thing the storekeeper must do, is to travel. 
The more travelling done, the better the results will be. 
He should get an inspection track motor and have the 
superintendent, the bridge and building master, and the 
roadmaster go with him. Stations, section toolhouses, 
watertanks, culverts, engine houses, car repairer’s boxes 
and grain loading platforms should be inspected. Every 
working gang should be visited to see that its tools are 
in good condition. If not, the supply cars are not giving 
the service they should. Notes should be made of com- 
plaints or remarks which indicate where improvements 
can be made. One hundred miles per day, exclusive of 
terminals, is a good day’s work. 

At the end of a week, the storekeeper should return 
to headquarters and try to improve the service on the 
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basis of the information obtained by listening to men who 
do the hardest kind of work, who actually use the ma- 
terial, and who will cooperate once their confidence is 
gained. That confidence can only be earned by a steadily 
satisfactory stores service. When users are convinced by 
the quality of service that the stores mean to co-operate, 
they will no longer hoard surplus material against an 
expected shortage, and they will also do the things 
they are asked to do in conserving the expenditures of 
the railroad. 


New Books... 


Adjusting Your Business to the New Legislation, prepared by 
Leo M. Cherne. 1065 pages. 9% in. by 7 in. Published by 
the Tax Research Institute of America, Inc., New York. Price 
$12.85. 


Here is a volume designed to acquaint the business man with 
the ins-and-outs of recent federal and state legislation as they 
affect his particular concern. Prepared as a loose-leaf volume 
for ease in distributing pages to members of the staff and for 
filing, each of its 1065 pages devotes one column to the important 
clauses of each law under discussion while the remainder of 
the space contains observations and recommendations thereon 
prepared by a staff of experts retained by the Tax Research 
Institute. 

Of particular application to the railroad industry is a section 
devoted to the Interstate Commerce Act and certain discussions 
pertaining to the minimum wage provisions of the Wage and 
Hour law. This material does not seek to discuss the laws 
critically or to evaluate them philosophically, but rather to help 
the business executive who must put up with them. The book 
attempts to answer any possible question as to definitions, penal- 
ties, compliance, application to certain classes of employees, etc. 
The whole is well annotated and indexed for quick reference. 


America Reborn, A Plan for Decentralization of Industry, by 
Ralph L..Woods. 376 pages. 8 in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, 
Toronto. Price $3. : 

This book is a spirited indictment of the so-called “lopsided” in- 
dustrial development of the United States with respect to regional 
distribution, a criticism of large cities, and a plea for gradual and 
natural decentralization of industry and population. It is written 
by a member of the traffic department of the Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany of 16 years’ experience in traffic work. A frequent con- 
tributor of articles to such publications as “Nation’s Business” 
and “World’s Work”, Mr. Woods attains in his writing a racy 
style unusual in economic discussion and is master of the apt 
illustration. 

It is to be regretted that he did not draw more extensively 
on his traffic background for the material of this book. While 
the first few chapters hint at an extensive knowledge of such 
intricacies as geographical distribution: of industry, regional 
freight rates, and population inertia, the remainder of the book 
becomes rather a social document concerning the general waste 
and uselessness of “metropolis” in the manner of Lewis Mum- 
ford, New Deal “regionalists,” and other such Utopians. 

Mr. Woods makes the assertion that the spread of industry 
from the congested East to the South and West was “to a great 
extent frustrated by the willful corruption of the railroad rate 
structure”; that the roads have always given undue advantage to 
large shippers at important points, thus helping to freeze as well 
as create crowded urban centers. He devotes a score or so of 
pages to the peculiarities of the railroad rate structure and proves 
himself adept at culling the most glaring absurdities from tariff 
sheets. But, in the light of detailed arguments raised by de- 
fendants in the current controversy over alleged discriminations 
against Southern manufacturers in inter-regional rates, he fails 
to make a very convincing case for his contention that the South 
and West are rate “step-children.” 

While only a portion of the book pertains strictly to transpor- 
tation matters, it does present an able partisan brief for a de- 
centralizing movement which, as the railroads know, is serious 
enough already. 
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Canadian Roads 
Must “Co-operate” 


Their problems can be solved 
without any new laws, is 
government view 


Agreed charges and more determined ef- 
forts of the two railways to act on the 
1933 legislation providing for compulsory 
“co-operation” are the two steps which 
point the way to an alleviation of the 
Canadian railway situation, according to 
Raoul Dandurand, government leader in 
the Senate at Ottawa. The Senator ex- 
pressed this opinion in a statement to the 
special railway committee when he gave 
‘reasons for opposing the motion of Senator 
Arthur Meighen, Conservative leader, call- 
ing for further study of the two railways’ 
affairs by an independent committee of engi- 
neers and accountants, presumably from the 
United States. Senator Meighen was re- 
minded by Senator Dandurand that the Con- 
servative party, of which Meighen was 
once leader and Prime Minister, at its 
national convention last July reaffirmed its 
opposition to unification of the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific, but Mr. 
Meighen said he was not bound by that 
convention’s action. He denied he favored 
unification, but he demanded to know what 
other solution there was to the problem. 

Senator Dandurand’s statement is an au- 
thoritative pronouncement of the present 
government’s policy and its attitude toward 
the railway situation. Mr. Dandurand 
pointed out that high wages was one ob- 
stacle to railway improvement. Another 
was steadily increasing highway competi- 
tion. “This situation,” he said, “is now in 
a fair way to be corrected by the ‘agreed 
charges’ through the Act authorizing the 
railways to make agreements with shippers 
for the movement of their entire output, 
both long and short haul, at rates which 
should enable the railways to compete with 
highway transport.” Senator Dandurand 
addressed a lecture to both roads in this 
language: 

“Now I desire to impress upon the of- 
ficials of the two systems my view as to 
what should be their policy in the matter 
of reducing expenditures. As a matter of 
fact, they need no outside expert advice. 
They themselves know thoroughly what can 
be done. No one knows better than they 
do—if they have the will to do it. I have 
high regard for their knowledge, their com- 
petency, and their efficiency. They have 
been given an instrument by Parliament 
which, if so inclined, they can utilize to the 
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Amlie May Get Justice 
Department Job 


Thomas R. Amlie will probably 
be offered a position as an attorney 
in the Department of Justice’s Lands 
Division in his home state of Wis- 
consin, Attorney General Murphy 
revealed at his May 11 press con- 
ference. The Attorney General said 
that he knows Mr. Amlie and “his 
qualities and abilities, and will be 
glad to assign him.” Mr. Amlie is 
the former representative from Wis- 
consin whose nomination for appoint- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was recently withdrawn 
by President Roosevelt when a Sen- 
ate fight threatened on confirmation 
following criticism of the nominee 
as a radical and alleged Communist. 











full, and with which they can largely work 
out their own salvation. That instrument 
is the Act of 1933. Do the railways want 
to save themselves? Does the Canadian 
Pacific Railway want to maintain its au- 
tonomy? I am sure it does, but I warn 
it that its campaign for unification, if con- 
tinued, will inevitably lead the public mind 
towards State ownership, should that rail- 
way find itself unable to carry on under 
present auspices, and under the remedy 
provided by Parliament in the Act of 1933. 

“Unification of Canadian railways under 
private management is not possible and will 
not take place. The Government is trying 
to smooth the road towards greater co- 
operation by introducing legislation looking 
for more considerate treatment of em- 
ployees dislodged as a result of co-operative 
measures, and that should make possible 
the speeding up of co-operative activities 
which this Committee recommended in its 
interim report presented at the end of last 
session. 

“T feel that the time has come to speak 
plainly to the men who have been ac- 
customed—in their days of prosperity—to 
speak haughtily and with seeming disdain, 
of the men who have been endeavouring to 
direct the ship of State. They must now 
be prepared to practice modesty, to drop 
their pride, and that other attribute of 
which we have heard so much before this 
Committee, namely their prestige. They 
can, if they so desire, go a long way to- 
wards their goal as the public authorities 
and the public in general are most desirous 
of helping them on the line which an Act 
of Parliament has already laid down for 
their guidance.” 
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Federal Barge 
Help on Strike 


Uncle Sam turns out to be no 
union pal when he takes 
on boss role 


That government ownership is no cure 
for labor disputes and violence is being 
demonstrated in the strike of 3,500 Fed- 
eral Barge Line employees, called on 
April 27. In this strike, the worst ever 
experienced by the barge lines, twenty- 
three towboats and their. barges, together 
with more than 100,000 tons of merchan- 
dise, are tied up at ports along the Missis- 
sippi river between New Orleans and Min- 
neapolis. Considerable violence has been 
reported. 

The strike of boatmen and dock workers 
was called on April 27 by the General 
Council of River Workers, representing 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Inland Boatmen’s Division 
of the National Maritime Union of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
following a break-down of negotiations 
which began a month ago. The crew 
members on strike include oilers, deck- 
hands, firemen, mates, watchmen, cooks 
mess boys and laundresses. As a result, 
the Federal Barge Line has issued em- 
bargoes and freight is now moving by rail 
or other barge lines. 

The strike was called suddenly upon the 
failure of negotiations that had_ been 
undér way for a month in an endeavor tv 
work out a new contract to supplant one 
which expired on April 1. The General 
Council of River Workers, representing 
employees of the A. F. L. and C. I. 0 
unions, in seeking a new labor contract, 
demanded a closed shop; that the com- 
pany hire boatmen and dock workers from 
lists furnished by the unions; that wages 
of boatmen be increased from $80 to $130 
a month; that wages of dock workers be 
increased 15 to 20 cents an hour; and that 
employees be granted a reduction in hours. 
During the negotiations, the union’s com- 
mittee modified its $130-a-month demand 
for boatmen and offered to accept 4 
month’s vacation with pay each year in 
lieu of a reduction in hours. 

In a counter proposal, which was re 
jected, the line offered to recognize the 
two unions as bargaining agents on all 
open shop basis. The proposal promised 
non-interference with union employees and 
sought non-interference by the unions with 

(Continued on page 848) 
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Travel Salesmen 


Tell Dull Story 


Survey rates ticket sellers 
higher than lumber and 


merchandise salesmen 


A rating of 78 per cent on the perfor- 
mance of service and selling was given 
salesmen in the passenger departments of 
the railroads by James R. Ozanne, a mer- 
chandising and personnel counsel, at the 
fourth annual “get-together” sales meeting 


of railroad passenger traffic department - 


representatives at Chicago on May 8. This 
rating, he said, was based on a survey 
made by his company involving 200 per- 
sonal calls on ticket sellers and 140 tele- 
phone calls. This, he said, compares with a 
rating of 70 per cent for retail lumber 
yards, 75 per cent for department stores, 
77 per cent for restaurants, 81 per cent 
for laundries and dry cleaners, 84 per cent 
for grocery stores, 84 per cent for hotels, 
86 per cent for gasoline filling stations and 
91 per cent for airlines. 

The 78 per cent is an average of the 
ratings of eight factors considered in sales- 
manship, one of which involves the sales- 
man’s appearance, his greeting and the 
manner in which he answers the telephone. 
Of the 200 salesmen called upon, 72 “just 
looked,” while only 19 actually smiled. 
When the telephone was used, the majority 
of salesmen made the caller wait, 7 replied 
with the statement, “where do you want to 
go,” and only 21 per cent made the caller 
feel welcome. As a result, Mr. Ozanne 
gave a rating of 88 per cent for first im- 
pression. 

Office appearance, including orderliness, 
attractiveness and colorfulness, was given 
a rating of 85 per cent; alertness, consist- 
ing of prompt attention, waiting upon cus- 
tomers in turn, delayed action due to per- 
sonal conversation and indifference, was 
given a rating of 75 per cent; and courtesy, 
95 per cent. The classification, facts about 
the goods, he said, was of interest because, 
while the salesmen had the knowledge, 
rating 95 per cent, they did not make an 
interesting presentation, rating only 45 per 
cent or an average of 70 per cent for the 
classification. Enthusiasm, the survey indi- 
cated, was low, the rating being 62 per cent, 
while the “sell,” which he said was made 
up of convincing arguments, the solving of 
individual travel problems and definite and 
immediate suggestions for a ticket and res- 
ervation was rated at 64 per cent. The 
treatment of customers after the sale was 
made received a rating of 85 per cent. 

The meeting was attended by more than 
900 salesmen in the Chicago area, and 159 
officers of the passenger traffic departments 
of the railroads of the country. A pro- 
gtam of music and singing was augmented 
by several speeches, including one by C. 
Wayland Brooks, an attorney, and another 
by George Kelly, vice-president of the 
Pullman Company. Mr. Brooks’ subject 
was “America Wants to Know,” while Mr. 
Kelly discussed the sales and advertising 
campaign of the Pullman Company. This 
campaign, according to Mr. Kelly, has been 
most successful in securing increased pa- 
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tronage and stimulating salesmen. The 
car-naming contest conducted in connection 
with the advertising program has so ap- 
pealed to the public that several hundred 
thousand entry blanks have been called for 
by agents throughout the country, includ- 


ing those in the smallest towns. Accord- 
ing to reports from some agents, the con- 
test has brought persons into railroad 
ticket offices who have never been there 
before. 


N. Y. Railroad Club Annual Outing 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its annual golf field day and dinner on 
June 8 at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. 


Traffic Clubs Will Meet at San 
Francisco 
The semi-annual convention of the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs of America will be 


held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal., on June 26 to 28. 


Club Meeting 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its next meeting at the Mellon In- 


stitute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh,,- 


Pa., on May 25 at 7 o’clock. Dr. L. W. 
Bass, assistant director of the Institute, 
will address the club on “Industrial Re- 
search in the Transportation Field.” 


I. C. C. Practitioners to Meet at 
San Francisco 


The Association of Practitioners before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
hold its annual convention at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., on June 29 
and 30. 


I. C. C. Dismisses Automatic Hose 
Connector Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed “for want of prosecution and 
without prejudice” the long-pending auto- 
matic hose connector case—Docket 21996, 
Laughlin v. Aberdeen and Rockfish Rail- 
road Company, et al. 


Oral Argument on Estimated 
Weights on Citrus Fruits _ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set June 9 as the date for oral argu- 
ment at Washington, D. C., in the case 
involving the proposed revision of esti- 
mated weights on citrus fruits. Exam- 
iner Paul O. Carter’s proposed report in 
this case (I. & S. Docket No. 4511) was 
reviewed briefly in the Railway Age of 
April 29, page 751. 


Transportation Club of Louisville to 
Honor Tobacco Industry 


The Transportation Club of Louisville, 
Ky., will hold its annual spring dinner on 
May 23 in the Kentucky hotel in honor of 
the tobacco industry. The guest speaker 
will be E. R. Oliver, traffic vice-president, 
Southern. 


Harkrader, director of traffic for the 


American Tobacco Company and past 
president of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America. 


The toastmaster will be T. T. 
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Mergers Urged 
at N. Y. Parley 


Cunningham says roads ought 
to save where they can be- 
fore seeking help 


Representative viewpoints of manage- 
ment-labor, I. C. C.’ers and security-hold- 
ers on railroad policy for the future were 
each upheld in four talks delivered dur- 
ing the first session of a three-day eco- 
nomic conference called by the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks in 
New York beginning May 10. W. Averill 
Harriman, chairman of the Union Pa- 
cific, approached the railroad problem from 
both the management and labor point of 
view; Marion S. Caskie, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, dis- 
cussed chiefly the degree of discretion of 
railroad operation which remains in the 
hands of management and the necessity for 
making railroad securities attractive to in- 
vestors; Henry Bruere, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, and 
chairman of the committee on railroads of 
the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, analyzed legislation proposed 
by the Committee-of-Six from the insti- 
tutional investors’ side of the picture; and 
William J. Cunningham, professor of 
transportation, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business, took the bondholders’ angle. 

Mr. Harriman expressed optimism on 
the legislative program for railroads of 
the Committee-of-Six, saying that the 
roads were rendering better service than 
ever before; that the public has a better 
understanding of the service and that he be- 
lieves in the future of railroad securities 
at present market values. To this he 
added: “But perhaps my optimism is based 
more firmly on the improved relationships 
of railroad management with its labor. Of 
course, there are many disagreements be- 
tween management and labor, but there is 
an increased realization by labor that their 
prosperity depends upon the prosperity of 
their company and their industry. The 
national unions are working more and 
more toward throwing their weight behind 
policies to promote sound solution of the 
railroads’ problems.” 

The speaker also gave his whole-hearted 
support to the recommendation of the 
Committee-of-Six that initiative in the 
matter of consolidation be restored to the 
carriers. Reviewing the blow to railroad 
mergers dealt by the “trust-busting” cam- 
paign in the early part of the century, the 
Union Pacific chairman expressed the be- 
lief “that if mergers had been allowed to 
go ahead in their natural course, with- 
out political interference, we would to- 
day have substantially only four great 
railroad systems in the West—the North- 
ern lines, the Union and Southern Pa- 
cific, the so-called Gould lines, and a sys- 
tem developed around the Santa Fe, Use- 
less and extravagant competitive building 
would have been avoided, the cost of trans- 
portation today would be lower, and the 
railroads of the West in better position to 
serve the economic interests of the coun- 


try.” On the other hand, he declared 
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himself in favor of the retention of com- 
petition between main terminals. 

Commissioner Caskie discussed the ques- 
tion of management-control and reduction 
of indebtedness. Concerning the first topic 
he declared: “There is gross exaggeration 
in the idea that every act of the railroads 
is subject to regulation. The railroads 
have a large degree of initiative in the 
making of their rates, and freely have 
made a multitude of reductions to meet 
competition. There is only limited regula- 
tion of their freight service, and the man- 
agement of most of their affairs is not 
under government supervision.” 

Here he also took a poke at the demands 
of management for higher rates. Said he 
on this question: “The railroads have 
made much of the fact that average ton- 
mile revenue fell each year from 1923 to 
1937, and in the latter year was only 31.5 
per cent above the 1916 level. Such com- 
parisons are misleading, for the fall in 
the average since 1923 has been caused 
largely by the fact that in recent years 
the railroads voluntarily reduced many 
rates to meet highway, water and pipe- 
line competition, and have increased the 
severity of competition between them- 
selves. The rates, however, on the traffic 
which still is affected little, if at all, have 
remained up. It is of these non-competi- 
tive rates that shippers complain.” 

As for reduction of bonded indebtedness 
Mr. Caskie asserted categorically that in- 
debtedness has not been the primary cause 
of railroad distress and that reduction of 
the indebtedness would not go to the root 
of the matter. “The holders of railroad 
bonds with few exceptions, and many of 
the holders of railroad stocks, bought 
their securities for purposes of conserva- 
tive investment. No one can contemplate 
the wiping out by reorganizations of the 
equities or interests of large groups of 
such holders, without keenest regret.” 
He also urged that consolidation or co- 
ordination or a combination of both be 
pursued as an opportunity to combat waste. 

Professor Cunningham blamed a consid- 
erable portion of the railroads’ troubles 
on the excessive “corporate individualism” 
of managements which blocks effective co- 
ordination and abandonment of excess fa- 
cilities. It was his belief that the bond- 
holders can do much to minimize such 
wasteful individualism. Pointing out that 
the value of railroad property now de- 
pends almost entirely upon earning power, 
which in turn depends upon success in 
meeting competition, rates and costs of 
operation, the speaker referred to the field 
of consolidation as the chief means of in- 
creasing earning power which remains in 
the hands of railroad management. Ad- 
mitting that one reason for the failure of 
the carriers to carry out the economies ex- 
plored by the Federal Co-ordinator is the 
employees’ dismissal agreement, Professor 
Cunningham nevertheless was of the opin- 
ion that the more important reason was 
“the state of mind of the executives of 
the individual railroads who resisted proj- 
ects which, advantageous to the railroads 
as a whole, might require them to concede 
competitive advantage in any degree.” 


Elaborating on this theme he said “There 
is ground for the criticism that railroads 
should not expect to receive sympathetic 
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support from the public in the plea for 
more net income in the legislative pro- 
posals now under consideration by con- 
gress, when an opportunity to save large 
sums by co-ordination and elimination of 
wasteful duplication of facilities and serv- 
ice is blocked by the selfish interests of 
individual companies which refuse to con- 
cede or modify an advantage when con- 
cession would be of unquestioned benefit 
to the railroads as a whole and would 
reduce the total cost of rail transportation.” 


Safety Section to Hold Annual 
Meeting May 23 and 24 


The Safety Section of the Association 
of American Railroads will hold its 19th 
annual meeting at the Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 23 and 24. The first 
session will open May 23 at 9:15 a. m. 
Sessions will be held in the morning and 
afternoon of both days. The principal 
speakers will be E. G. Evans, chairman of 
the section and superintendent of safety, 
Louisville & Nashville, and J. W. King, 
vice-president, operations and maintenance 
department, A. A. R. 


Enthusiasts’ Trip 


The Lehigh Valley, the Lehigh & New 
England and the Reading will participate 
in a 300-mile railroad fan trip from New 
York to Tamaqua, Pa., and return on 
May 21. The special train will leave the 
Washington street terminal of the Lehigh 
Valley, Jersey City, N. J., and pass over 
the freight line, the main line and North- 
ern branch via Easton, Pa., to Stocker- 
town; thence over the Nazareth branch 
of the Lehigh & New England to Pen 
Argyl where a two hour inspection of mo- 
tive power will be made. The party will 
then continue over the main line of the 
Lehigh & New England to Tamaqua and 
return via the Quakake branch of the 
Reading and the Lehigh Valley main line. 


Rutland Fan Trip 


The New York Central and the Rut- 
land will operate a special railroad “hobby” 
trip from New York to Rutland, Vt., and 
return on June 18. Going, the route will 
be via the Hudson division of the New 
York Central, the Boston & Maine from 
Troy, N. Y., and the Rutland beyond 
White Creek, N. Y. Returning the spe- 
cial train will operate over the Rutland 
to Chatham, N. Y., and thence over the 
Harlem division of the New York Central 
to New York. The round trip fare has 
been set at $4.50. 


Railroad Industry Committee Under 
Wage and Hour Law 


Administrator Elmer F. Andrews of the 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour 
Division said at his May 4 press confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., that he expect- 
ed the railroad industry committee to be 
the next one set up under the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Rail- 
roads are subject to the minimum-wage 
provisions of the act, but exempt from the 
maximum-hours provisions. 

Mr. Andrews revealed that work was 
well advanced in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the railroad committee; al- 
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though he had previously said that present 
funds are inadequate to finance operations 
of additional industry committees which 
will perhaps be unable to function until 
further appropriations are obtained. 


Fire Protection Association Ap- 
proves Union with A. A. R. 


At a special meeting of the Railway Fire 
Protection Association at Chicago, on 
May 8, members approved a _ plan 
whereby the Railway Fire Protection As- 
sociation becomes the Fire Protection and 
Insurance section of the Association of 
American Railroads. They also approved 
the early liquidation of the Railway Fire 
Protection Association. Approval of the 
plan by the members followed a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association. Action by 
both groups officially terminated the exist- 
ence of the Railway Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Immediately thereafter, a com- 
mittee on direction of the Fire Protection 
and Insurance Section was called to begin 
the work of the new section, and this was 
followed by a sectional meeting of the Sec- 
tion at which problems of fire protection 
and insurance of the railroads were dis- 
cussed. Such hazards as smoking, high 
tension power lines and gases stored under 
high pressure, including oxygen and acety- 
lene were given consideration. 


L. M. S. Takes 800 School Boys on 
Inspection Excursion 


The London, Midland & Scottish (Great 
Britain) carried 800 school boys on a 
sight-seeing trip from London to its shops 
at Crewe on April 17 in co-operation with 
the Crusaders’ Union. The party of boys 
drawn from public and private secondary 
schools was carried in two sections sched- 
uled over the 158 miles from Euston sta- 
tion, London, to Crewe in 155 minutes. 
On the return trip each special train was 
so operated that the boy passengers might 
see the northbound Coronation Scot run- 
ning at full speed. 

The inspection tour at Crewe covered 
virtually every building in the plant and 
occupied about 3% hr. Meals were served 
during the trip from seven “kitchen” cars 
directly to the boys in their regular com- 
partment seats. 


George Ball Regains Controlling 
Stock of Alleghany 


George A. Ball, fruit jar manufacturer 
of Muncie, Ind., who purchased the control- 
ling blocks of stock of Alleghany Corpora- 
tion from the Van Sweringens in 1935, and 
thus came into virtual control of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and other Van Sweringen 
properties, is once again in control of the 
Van Sweringens’ top holding company by 
reason of a default on a $2,375,000 note by 
Robert T. Young, Allan P. Kirby and asso- 
ciates. The latter had purchased control 
of Alleghany in 1937 from the George and 
Francis Ball Foundation, a charitable or- 
ganization set up by Mr. Ball, for $4,000,- 
000 cash and the note. As collateral for 
the latter, Mr. Young surrendered 1,200, 
000 out of a total of 1,933,810 purchased 
shares of Alleghany to the foundation. 
Ownership of this controlling block of! 
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shares was returned to Mr. Ball by default 
of the note due May 6. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loading for the week 
ended May 6 totaled 572,857 cars, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads announced 
on May 11. This was a decrease of 13,158 
cars, or 2.2 per cent, below the preceding 
week, an increase of 36,708 cars, or 6.8 per 
cent, above the corresponding week last 
year but a decrease of 190,638 cars, or 25 
per cent, below the comparable 1937 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended April 
29 totaled 586,015 cars, and the summary 
for that week, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 











For Week Ended Saturday, April 29 
Districts 1939 1938 1937 
Tre 137,314 115,944 177,809 
Allegheny 106,563 100,025 164,405 
Pocahontas 14,325 33,591 49,809 
ee ee 94,377 89,792 104,163 
Northwestern 80,505 69,510 123,552 
Central Western... 104,659 89,330 104,907 
Southwestern .... 48,272 44,897 53,182 

Total Western 
i 233,436 203,737 281,641 
Total All Roads.. 586,015 543,089 777,827 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 
FROGU@eNS: 60.0% 35,231 35,338 27,459 
lave Stock ....... 14,106 12,630 14,822 
. eS yes 75,601 76,471 124,720 
See 5,397 3,618 10,314 
Forest Products. . 29,231 26,568 36,877 
Ear 15,890 10,928 70,200 
Merchandise l.c.].. 153,424 149,957 171,505 
Miscellaneous 257,135 227,579 321,930 
ra 586,015 543,089 777,827 
ee is 558,706 523,748 756,248 
|. eee 547,816 537,585 746,523 
= eae 535,470 522,049 711,079 
_ i eee 604,241 523,489 721,229 





Cumulative Total, 
17 Weeks ..... 9,822,512 9,285,152 12,176,978 


In Canada.—Carloadings for week ended 
April 29 totaled 46,740, as compared with 
44,066 in the previous week and 44,509 in 
the same week last year, according to the 


compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. . 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


: Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


Porn 29, 19989 nna. ccc 46,740 23,168 
April 22, ee 44,066 21,888 
April 15, er 41,726 21,169 
April 30, er 44,509 20,523 
umulative Totals for Canada: 
Agr 29. 1939 ......0.5 701,048 385,291 
April 30, 7 eae 753,593 370,112 
Mey 1, F987) occcccwss 801.447 483,802 
Wants I. C. C. Probe of L. C. L. 
Charges 
The Central States Motor Freight 


Bureau, which describes itself as a volun- 
tary organization composed of more than 
600 truckers, has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to institute upon its 
own motion an ex parte investigation of 
all local and joint less-truck-load, less-car- 
load and less-than-volume minimum 
charges, rules, regulations and practices 
applicable to the transportation of freight 
locally and jointly by truck, rail and water 
carriers within Central territory. The 
petitioner contends that present published 
minimum-charge rules: and provisions “do 
Not return sufficient revenues to cover the 
Cost of services rendered.” m 

The C. S. M. F. B., the petition says in 
another place, “finds no fault” with efforts 
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of rail or water carriers to meet motor 
carrier competition by establishing pick-up 


and delivery; but it asserts that “tremen- 
dous damage has been done, to all three 
types of transportation by the ill-advised, 
non-compensatory schedules which were 
placed in effect by the rail and water 
carriers to establish what they thought 
was necessary in order to gain equality.” 


U. S. Chamber's Transportation 
Resolution 


The “Transportation” resolution adopted 
last week at the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in Washington, D. C., 
was the one endorsing the work of the 
Chamber-sponsored Transportation Con- 
ference, which, as noted in the Ratlway 
Age of May 6, page 789, had been prepared 
by the Chamber’s Transportation and Com- 
munication Department Committee and ap- 
proved by those attending the round-table 
discussions of “Urgent Transportation 
Needs.” The resolution reads as follows: 

This annual meeting has before it the recom- 
mendations of the Transportation Conference of 
1938-39 for railroad legislation, arrived at after 
extended study by representatives of all principal 
business interests. The objectives include preserva- 
tion of private ownership and operation; strength- 
ening of carrier credit; avoidance of political rate- 
making, removal of obstacles to voluntary rail- 
road consolidations and abandonments; authoriza- 
tion of compositions between railroads and their 
stockholders and creditors; concessions in federal 
tax provisions to promote improvements, consolida- 
tions, operating economies and financial adjust- 
ments; and relief from certain unfair burdens and 
restrictions. Se 

We approve the proposed measures as a limited 
program appropriate for immediate enactment. 
Additional measures of remedial railroad legisla- 
tion, and the necessary factual information on 
which to base them, should be the subject of thor- 


ough investigation with full opportunity for all 
interests to be heard. 


Yale Scientific Magazine Issues 
Special Railway Number 


The spring issue of the Yale Scientific 
Magazine is devoted entirely to the rail- 
road industry. The 32-page quarterly pub- 
lished by undergraduates of Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., contains the fol- 
lowing articles by railroad men, all of 
whom were students at the university: 
“Modern Railway Operating Methods,” by 
J. A. Appleton, general manager, New 
York zone, Pennsylvania; “Problems of 
Railway Signaling,” by A. H. Rudd, for- 
mer chief signal engineer, Pennsylvania; 
“New Power for Modern Service,” by 
C. E. Brinley, president, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; (this article was reviewed 
in the Railway Age of April 29); “Main- 
taining Motive Power,” by H. P. Hass, 
engineer of tests, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; “Stopping the Streamliners,” 
by A. H. Elliot of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co.; and “Present Trends 
in Freight Transportation,” by A. N. Wil- 
liams, president and general manager, Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana and the Belt 
Railway of Chicago. The issue also con- 
tains a brief article entitled “The Case for 
the Railroads,” by J. J. Pelley, president 
of the Association of American Railroads; 
an exposition of current railroad problems 
from the shipper’s point of view by W. L. 
Campbell, general manager, Kroger Groc- 
ery & Baking Co., and a discussion of 
collége men in railroad service by Kent T. 
Healy, assistant professor of economics, 
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Yale University. The whole issue is well 
illustrated with photographs and applicable 
graphs and diagrams. 


Transcontinental Roads Ask Ex- 
emption from Auto Rate Probe 


The transcontinental railroads and those 
serving the Pacific slope states have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to be eliminated from the investiga- 
tion of rail, motor and water rates on new 
automobiles now being conducted by the 
commission in conjunction with the United 
States Maritime Commission, as noted in 
the Railway Age of April 15, page 673. 

The petitioning carriers said that there 
was nothing in common in the railroad or 
highway. rates on new automobiles moving 
either transcontinentally or within the Pa- 
cific slope states and the rates in Official 
territory out of which the investigation 
originated. The compilation of statistics 
required by a questionnaire issued by the 
commission and the attendance at forth- 
coming hearings would involve a heavy ex- 
pense upon these railroads which seems not 
justified, it was stated. 

It was also asserted that the investiga- 
tion apparently grew out of attempts of 
railroads to meet motor truck competition 
on new autos between points in the East 
and North and from and to other points 
east of the Rocky Mountains; and that the 
investigation would be greatly simplified if 
the transcontinental and Pacific Coast traf- 
fic were eliminated and the proceeding con- 
fined to the territory east of the Rockies. 


No “Expert” Merger Probe in 
Canada 


The probe of the railway problem and 
the Beatty unification plan, which has 
been before a special Senate committee at 
Ottawa for two sessions, took a new turn 
last week when Senator Arthur Meighen, 
Conservative leader, moved for further 
study of the savings estimates by both 
roads under unification and cooperative 
economies to be undertaken by a committee 
of impartial railway engineers and accoun- 
tants, presumably from the United States. 

Such an impartial study of the volumin- 
ous statistical evidence given to the com- 
mittee last session and this session was 
urged by Senator Meighen and other Con- 
servative members on the ground that lay- 
men, such as Senators, were in no posi- 
tion to decide whether the C. P. R. esti- 
mate of $75,000,000 savings, based on the 
1930 showing, or $45,000,000 on the 1937 
showing, was practicable or whether even 
the Canadian National estimate of $10,- 
000,000 was nearer the mark. Only rail- 
way experts with no connection with the 
Canadian roads could decide this. 

Senator Meighen’s plan was vigorously 
opposed by Senator Raoul Dandurand, 
government leader in the Senate, who said 
there had already been two or three ex- 
pensive probes of the railway problem. 
One was that of the Duff Commission, 
but the country was no nearer a solution 
than before the probes were made. Finally 
the Meighen motion was voted down by 
5 for and 7 against, one Conservative, 
Senator A. D. McRae of Vancouver, vot- 
ing with the Liberals, thus preventing a 
tie vote. Moreover, Senator McRae 
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promised to unfold to the special committee 
this week his plan to solve the problem. 

At the same sitting of the committee 
last week by straight party votes the 
Canadian Pacific was debarred from mak- 
ing a statement in criticism of the Cana- 
dian National’s announced decision to com- 
plete the Montreal terminal, and the C. 
P. R. was debarred from replying to the 
reply of the Canadian National on the 
C. P. R. estimate of savings from unifica- 
tion. 


Beatty Discusses Unification and 
Co-operation at Annual Meeting 


The practical difficulties of so-called “co- 
operation” between the two Canadian rail- 
roads and the need for real unification 
were emphasized by Sir Edward Beatty, 
chairman and president of the Canadian 
Pacific, during the annual stockholders’ 
meeting held in Montreal, Que., on May 
4. Reminding his audience that seven 
years ago, when a Royal commission rec- 
ommended and Parliament enjoined co- 
operation between the two systems, he had 
“ventured to suggest that it would prove 
impossible to reconcile co-operation and 
competition so as to permit of savings 
commensurate with the needs of the situa- 
tion,” the Canadian Pacific head pointed 
out that total annual savings at the end 
of 1938 from such co-operative measures, 
including both those already in effect and 
those authorized by the Joint Executive 
Committee, totaled only $1,989,000. 

He stated further that the Canadian Pa- 
cific “has not at any time omitted any act 
which would permit economies to be made 
on a fair basis.” Further, he said, even 
this inadequate program of joint economy 
has recently suffered a serious set-back, 
citing the recently-announced intention of 
the Canadian National to proceed with 
the building of a new separate terminal in 
Montreal without further consideration of 
joint use of the Canadian Pacific facilities 
already existing. On the whole, he de- 
clared, public opinion has turned to the 
realization that the system of co-operation 
made statutory in 1933 “cannot accomplish 
the results which the Commission was led 
to believe were practicable.” 


Motor Transport Tax Figures Must 
Be Qualified 


A comparison of taxes or anything else 
between “motor transport” so-called and 
the railroads should not include automo- 
biles, farmer-owned trucks, delivery trucks 
or private trucks of any description, ac- 
cording to the current number of “Talk- 
ing Points,” a news letter issued by H. D. 
Pollard, receiver of the Central of Geor- 
gia. Citing the recent statement of Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations that motor 
transport paid 417 million dollars in taxes 
in 1937 as compared with 325 million dol- 
lars by the railroads in the same year, 
the news letter insists that the proper basis 
of comparison is between the railroads 
and that section of the trucking industry 
engaged in competition with them; that 
a comparison of taxes of all trucks or of 
motor vehicles with railway taxes should 
not be permitted to confuse the public. In 
this connection it is pointed out that the 
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same booklet of A. T. A. which makes the 
comparisons of tax figures admits that 
“for hire motor transport” consists of 
600,000 trucks which comprise only one- 
seventh of the total number of trucks in 
the United States and about 2 per cent 
of the total number of motor vehicles. 

The news letter goes on to point out 
that even granting that the tax figures 
given by the trucking industry are cor- 
rect (which they are not if “motor trans- 
port for hire” is considered) there is no 
comparison between what motor transport 
gets for its tax payments and what the 
railroad industry gets in return for its 
payments. The annual maintenance ex- 
pense of the 240,000 miles of railroad is 
approximately 432 million dollars. Add 
this to the railroad tax bill of $325,000,000, 
and the railroad bill for taxes and main- 
tenance totals 757 million dollars as com- 
pared with 417 million dollars for motor 
transport taxes. Furthermore it should be 
noted that in this calculation no account 
is taken of some 175,000 miles of yard 
tracks and sidings, which also require 
large sums for maintenance. 


Bills in Congress 


Senator McCarran, Democrat of Nevada, 
and Representative Martin, Democrat of 
Colorado, have introduced identical bills 
(S. 2333 and H. R. 6223) “to provide for 
adequate lighting facilities of cabooses 
used in connection with train movement 
on railroads of the United States.” The 
bills would make it unlawful one year after 
the enactment date to use any caboose 
unless it is equipped with an electric light 
“of not less than 20 foot-candlepower on 
the working area of the caboose desk.” 

Senator Sheppard, Democrat of Texas, 
has introduced S. 2294 “to provide for the 
protection -and conservation of equities or 
rights accruing to the government because 
of railroad land grants.” It would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior, through 
the General Land Office, to obtain for Con- 
gress such information as the latter may 
require to protect the government “from 
breaches of any of the terms, conditions 
or covenants contained in any act by which 
such grant was made or any act amenda- 
tory or supplemental thereto ... .” 

Another super-highway bill—H. R. 6228 
—has been put in the House by Represen- 
tative Keller, Democrat of Illinois. It 
would authorize the creation under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of Agriculture 
of a “nation-wide system of hard-surfaced 
post roads and their appurtenances,” the 
latter to include airplane fields. While the 
bill lays out the routes, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to modify 
them provided he did not cut the total 
mileage below “approximately” 55,000 
miles or push it above “approximately” 
75,000 miles. Generally the system would 
“connect with each other the national capi- 
tal and the state capitals and the principal 
cities of the United States.” To help pay 
the bill the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, would 
be authorized to collect specified taxes on 
all motor vehicles in the country and on 
gasoline. 

The Senate last week passed S. 1307 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
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War to grant a revocable license to the 
Union Pacific to maintain certain trackage 
on the Fort Leavenworth Military Reser- 
vation. The House committee on the ter- 
ritories has reported favorably the bill 
(H. R. 4868) to amend the Alaska railroad 
act to permit the President to provide 
facilities for tourists in Mount McKinley 
National Park. 


More Reshuffling of Government 
Agencies 


Transfer of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration from the War Department to the 
Department of Commerce, abolition oi the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission and 
of the office of Director General of Rail- 
roads are proposed by President Roosevelt 
in a second major reorganization plan sub- 
mitted to Congress on May 9 pursuant to 
the recently-enacted Reorganization Act 
of 1939. Functions of the seven-man coal 
commission along with those of the office 
of consumers’ counsel would be transferred 
to the Secretary of the Interior, while the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has been 
Director General of Railroads for several 
years, would retain the functions of that 
office while dropping the title. 

As pointed out in the Railway Age of 
April 29, page 751, where the President's 
first reorganization proposal, affecting the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Bureau of Public Roads, was reviewed, 
these executive orders become effective un- 
less disapproved by Congress within 
days of submission. Already the House 
has defeated a resolution to disapprove the 
first plan, while the May 9 proposal 
brought forth a movement in the Senate 
to bring about approval of both plans with- 
in 30 days. 

The reference in the President’s message 
to the proposed transfer of Federal Barge 
Line to the Department of Commerce notes 
that “this corporation, which operates in- 
land waterways transportation facilities, 
should be coordinated with the administra- 
tion of other aids to.commerce and indus- 
try.” In proposing the transfer of Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission func- 
tions to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
President observes that “thus the task of 
conserving the bituminous coal resources 
of the country may be carried on directly 
by the head of the department principally 
responsible for the conservation of fuel and 
other mineral supplies . . . . direct admin- 
istration will be cheaper, better and more 
effective than through the cumbersome 
medium of an unnecessary commission.” 


Citizenship Day at Mechanicville 


By proclamation of Mayor Anson B. 
Collins, Thursday, May 4, was designated 
as Citizenship Day in Mechanicville, N. Y. 
This movement was inspired by the Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. at that place, the details 
being worked out and promoted under the 
direction of the board of directors of the 
association by its general secretary, E. 
Russell Babcock. The general committee 
in charge of the activities was made up 
largely of representatives from the Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. board of directors, the 
various service clubs and fraternal organl- 
zations and the American Legion. Ser- 
mons on citizenship were delivered by most 
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of the pastors in the community on the 
preceding Sunday. 

The program on Thursday included a 
luncheon meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., at which 
measures for following up this initial effort 
were discussed. During the afternoon a 
gencral assembly was held at the high 
school, music being furnished by the high 
school orchestra and Frank M. Warner, of 
the Grand Central Railroad Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. of New York City, the ad- 
dress being made by Roy V. Wright, man- 
aging editor of the Railway Age. 

At five o’clock the American Legion 
presented a flag to the Railroad Y. M. C. 
A., the flag raising ceremony being con- 
ducted by the American Legion and Pres- 
ident D. C. Gage of the board of manage- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A., with participa- 
tion by the American Legion Drum and 
Bugle Corps. A supper meeting of the 
Hi-Y Club at six o’clock, was featured 
with music by Mr. Warner and a talk by 
Mr. Wright. 

The program culminated with a mass 
meeting at the high school at eight o’clock 
in the evening. A flag salute was con- 
ducted under the direction of the Boy 
Scouts and the address of welcome was 
made by E. Russell Babcock. Community 
singing was led by Mr. Warner. An ad- 
dress on Responsible Citizenship was made 
by Mr. Wright, who was introduced by 
Mayor Collins. 


Would Allow Part of Boost Sought 
in Fertilizer Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found not justified suspended sched- 
ules whereby the railroads proposed to add 
another 10 per cent increase to January 
20, 1938’s 4.5 per cent increase in interter- 
ritorial carload rates on fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer materials between points in Official 
and Southern territories. This finding in 
I. & S. Docket No. 4486, with its report 
by former Commissioner McManamy, is 
without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules publishing rates not in excess of 
10 per cent over those in effect January 19, 
1938. 

The report also embraces Fourth Sec- 
tion Applications Nos. 17155 and 17207 in 
which connection another finding grants 
conditional fourth-section relief for the es- 
tablishment of interterritorial carload rates 
on fertilizers and fertilizer materials be- 
tween points in Official and Southern terri- 
tories; also on the same commodities, l.c.1., 
from St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, 
Ill., to points in Southern territory. 

The suspended tariffs, which were orig- 
inally published to become effective May 
1, 1938, comprised part of the railroads’ 
plan to establish two instead of four sets 
of rates on the commodities involved, i.e., 
instead of having four different sets of 
rates—one for application in Southern ter- 
Titory, one in Central territory, one in 
Eastern territory, and the other interterri- 
torially between Official and Southern ter- 
ritories—it was the position of the carriers 
that there should be but two sets of rates 
—one for application throughout Official 
territory, and the other for application 
within Southern territory and interterri- 
toria’ly between Southern and Official ter- 
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ritories. They proposed to accomplish this 
readjustment by increasing the present in- 
terterritorial rates to the basis now in 
effect in Southern territory and by increas- 
ing the present rates in Central territory 
toa the basis now in effect in Eastern terri- 
tory. Only the proposed interterritorial 
boost was dealt with in the present pro- 
ceeding, the tariffs carrying the proposed 
increases in Central territory rates being 
under suspension in I. & S. Docket No. 
4522. 

As noted at the outset the rates involved 
were increased an average of approxi- 
mately 4.5 per cent on January 20, 1938, 
as a result of the commission’s decision in 
the Ex Parte 115 case. The report points 
out that a 10 per cent increase on top of 
that would bring increases ranging from 
68 cents to $1.11 per ton over the rates in 
effect January 19, 1938, whereas applica- 
tion of a 10 per cence increase to these 
January 19, 1938, rates would result in 
advances ranging from 46 to 71 cents a 
ton. Protestants, the report had previously 
noted, “do not object” to an increase of the 
latter proportions; and they reminded the 
commission that in its Ex Parte 123 de- 
cision in March, 1938, it “emphasized that 
in authorizing further increases it was 
giving consideration to the increases au- 
thorized or resulting from” the Ex Parte 
115 decision of 1937. 

Meanwhile the railroad defense of the 
suspended schedules had recalled commis- 
sion admonishments that the carriers 
should study the rate structure and in- 
crease rates “which industry and traffic 
could bear without harm,” in which con- 
nection respondents took the position that 
the proposed rates “come well within that 
category.” But this seems to have left 
the commission unimpressed, since, as 
noted at the outset, the effect of its de- 
cision is to permit the filing of new sched- 
ules carrying only those increases to which 
protestants “do not object.” 

Commissioners Mahaffie and Lee each 
filed a brief dissenting opinion, the former 
because he thought the record “fully justi- 
fies the level of rates proposed by the car- 
riers;” and the latter because he still be- 
lieves as he did when he wrote his sep- 
arate expression in Ex Parte 123—that 
“the agricultural industry should not be 
further burdened,” through increases in 
freight rates “which will without doubt 
be passed on to the farmers.” 


Atlantic Coast Line Accused in 
Wage and Hour Law Complaint 


An application for an injunction to re- 
strain the Atlantic Coast Line from alleged 
violation of the minimum-wage and record- 
keeping provisions of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act was filed May 4 on behalf of 
Administrator Elmer F. Andrews of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in the United States 
District Court at Richmond, Va. The rail- 
roads are subject to the minimum wage 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, but are exempt from its maximum- 
hours provisions. 

Announcement that the suit had been 
filed was made by Administrator Andrews 
at a press conference in Washington, D. C., 
on the same day. He said that 4,400 A. 
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C. L. maintenance employees are involved, 
and gave a “rough estimate” that these 
might be in a position to recover up to 
$300,000 if they got the double damages 


provided in the law. They would, how- 
ever, have to bring separate actions for 
such damages, since the Administrator’s 
pleading is only for an injunction to halt 
the alleged violations. 

The complaint alleges that the railroad 
has arbitrarily deducted from the wages 
of maintenance employees varying sums, 
ostensibly to cover rent on company-owned 
houses many of which, it is alleged, are 
non-existent and many others are not oc- 
cupied by the employees from whose pay 
envelopes the “rental” is deducted. 

According to the complaint maintenance 
employees of the railroad company have 
failed to draw the minimum wage, 25 cents 
an hour, prescribed in the Wage and Hour 
Law because of this practice of the com- 
pany, which it is alleged was instituted 
after the effective date of the Act. 

“On or about October 24, 1938, the date 
when the said Act became effective,” the 
complaint alleges, “the defendant insti- 
tuted and to the date hereof has continued 
the practice of arbitrarily assigning to each 
of the said maintenance of way and struc- 
tures employees, company houses, portions 
thereof, ‘or other quarters in which to live, 
a substantial number of which houses, por- 
tions thereof, or other quarters were and 
are non-existent. 

“Such company houses and other living 
quarters have been assigned to the said 
employees without regard to whether they 
desired or desire to live therein, regardless 
of their existing arrangements and com- 
mitments on living quarters, and without 
regard to whether, because of the physical 
condition or location of the said company 
houses, they were suitable for the said em- 
ployees to live in. In many cases, quar- 
ters so assigned were not and are not lived 
in by the said employees, inasmuch as they 
already had and have houses or other quar- 
ters in which to live, or because such com- 
pany houses or other quarters are far re- 
moved from and inconvenient to their 
places of employment, or where such 
houses, etc., so purportedly assigned to 
such employees were and are non-existent. 

“Prior to the said effective date of the 
Act, no company houses, portions of houses 
or other quarters were furnished or as- 
signed or made available to many of the 
said maintenance of way and structures 
employees, and in no case were any such 
employees except foremen charged for the 
use of company houses, portions of houses 
or other quarters occupied by them. Since 
the said date, however, defendant has pur- 
ported to charge such employees for such 
company houses, portions of houses or 
other quarters, amounts which bear no re- 
lation to and are in excess of the reason- 
able cost of such facilities. Since the said 
date, the cash wages paid such employees 
have remained the same and the amounts 
purportedly charged for such company 
houses, etc., have been arbitrarily com- 
puted by the defendant so as to equal the 
difference between the cash wages paid 
such employees for the number of hours 
worked in any pay period, and the wages 
which such employees would have been 
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paid had they been compensated at the 
minimum hourly rate (25 cents an hour) 
provided for in Section 6 of the Act.” 

The complaint also alleges that in addi- 
tion to these deductions for quarters, a sub- 
stantial number of employees also are sub- 
jected to deductions made from their wages 
for purchase of food from Company stores 
at prices which include a profit to the com- 
pany. This, it is said, is contrary to reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Administrator 
defining the reasonable cost of board, lodg- 
ing and other facilities. 

The complaint asks that the railroad 
company be permanently enjoined from 
violation of Section 6 of the Act, relating 
to minimum wages; Section 11(c), under 
which employers are required to preserve 
records of wages, hours and other condi- 
tions and practices of employment; and 
those provisions of Section 15 which pro- 
hibits the filing or keeping of any state- 
ment, report or record known to be false 
in any material respect. 


Northland Greyhound Gets I. C. C. 
Approval of Acquisitions 


Following the readjustment of its board 
of directors so that members having “con- 
nections” with the Great Northern are a 
minority, the Northland Greyhound Lines 
has won Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval of several applications for author- 
ity to acquire other bus lines without the 
necessity for making the special showing 
required by the Motor Carrier Act’s sec- 
tion 213 that the proposed acquisition will 
enable the affiliated railroad to use motor 
service “to public advantage in its opera- 
tions, and will not unduly restrain com- 
petition.” The lines to be acquired are: 
Sioux Limited Lines; Hiawatha Trails, 
Inc.; Northwestern Motor Bus Company ; 
and Gray Transportation Company, Inc. 

The report of the commission was upon 
further consideration of the applications 
which were previously passed upon by Di- 
vision 5, whose decision on the latter three 
cases was reviewed in the Railway Age of 
August 20, 1938, page 291. Since the 
hearing in the title case (Menzo M. Lied- 
erbach doing business as Sioux Limited 
Lines) the present report notes that the 
Northland board of directors has been 
altered so that Great Northern representa- 
tives, formerly a majority of a seven-man 
board, are now a minority of a nine-man 
board. Meanwhile the Greyhound Cor- 
poration, none of whose stock is owned by 
the G. N., has recently been authorized 
by the commission “to acquire control of 
Northland through purchases of additional 
stock.” The G. N.’s present stock inter- 
est in Northland, the report goes on “is 
less than 45 per cent, representing an in- 
vestment of approximately $800,000. . . 

The latter, the commission says, raises 
the question as to why the railroad should 
wish to invest such an amount in North- 
land, “unless it expects thereby to promote 
its own interests in some way other than 
by obtaining a profitable return on the 
investment.” It resolves the question by 
citing the Motor Carrier Act’s declaration 
of policy “to improve the relations be- 
tween, and coordinate transportation by 
the regulation of, motor carriers and other 
carriers,” and to discourage “unfair or de- 
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structive competitive practices” by motor 
carriers; adding that “an investment in a 
competing motor carrier and minority rep- 
resentation on its board of directors would 
tend to ‘improve the relations between’ the 
motor carrier and the railroad and to avoid 
‘unfair or destructive competitive prac- 
tices’, without necessarily bringing the 
situation within the scope” of the Motor 
Carrier Act’s above-mentioned section 213. 
Chairman Caskie’s dissent was noted, 
while Commissioner Lee dissented in part, 
being unable to concur in the approval of 
the acquisition by Northland of Sioux 
Limited Lines. Commissioner McManamy 
concurred in Mr. Lee’s expression. 


Federal Barge 


Help on Strike 
(Continued from page 842) 


non-union workers. A letter of rejection 
sent by the negotiating committee to the 
management declared the counter proposal 
was drawn “with the clear intent of laying 
the basis for the formation of company 
unions.” 

H. R. Odell, general operating manager 
of the barge line, declared that the barge 
line was unable to meet the union wage 
demands, which, he said, would add $600,- 
000 to the annual payroll for unlicensed 
personnel. Upon the complaint of the 
General Council of River Workers, the 
Department of Justice began an investiga- 
tion of the charges that the Federal Barge 
Line used strikebreakers and violated the 
Wagener Labor Relations Act. 

Several barges loaded with merchandise 
have proved to be important factors in the 
controversy since these delayed shipments 
will prove costly to the barge lines if not 
delivered. As a result, the barge lines 
have endeavored to unload or divert this 
merchandise and strike sympathizers have 
attempted to prevent such action. Ac- 
cording to reports, some persons threat- 
ened to drop dynamite from the Illinois- 
Kentucky highway bridge onto a tow if 
the captain attempted to move a tow to 
Memphis instead of tying it up at Cairo. 
Later, according to reports, he was beaten 
when he attempted to board a train. At 
New Orleans, five officers, pilots and en- 
gineers were besieged all day aboard the 
towboat Natchez, and were slugged when 
they finally came ashore. At the height 
of the fighting, several shots were reported 
to have been fired from the shore. 

On May 5, according to the company, 
five loaded barges were cut loose from a 
mooring at Memphis, and drifted five 
miles downstream before running aground. 
On the same day, the river steamer 
Natchez held at New Orleans departed 
under guard with a non-union crew. 

Negotiations to end the strike began on 
May 8. 


April Employment Statistics 


Railroad employment increased 0.24 per 
cent—from 947,862 to 950,130—during the 
one-month period from mid-March to 
mid-April, but the index was down one 
point from March’s 54.6 to 53.6 in April, 
according to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission’s compilation based on prelim- 
inary reports. April employment, how- 
ever, was 4.03 per cent above that of the 
comparable 1938 month when the index 
(based on the 1923-1925 average as 100 


and adjusted for seasonal variation) was 
51.5. 

The biggest April increase over March 
was in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group, up 6.51 per cent; while drops 
of 2.19 per cent and two per cent, re- 
spectively, were reported for the main- 
tenance of equipment and stores and train 
and engine service groups. The main- 
tenance of way and structures employees 
increased 9.28 per cent over April, 1938 
while the maintenance of equipment and 
stores group showed an 8.87 per cent in- 
crease. Meanwhile, as compared with 
last year, the group embracing executives, 
officials and staff assistants was off 2.76 
per cent; professional, clerical and general 
forces were down 1.19 per cent; and there 
were 1.65 per cent fewer yardmasters, 
switchtenders and hostlers at work. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 


dates of next or regular me 
etings and pla 
mee tings: —_— of 


Arr BRAKE AssocraTion.—R. P. Ives, 
house Air Brake Co., 
York, N. Y 

ALLIED henker AY Suppty AssociaTIon.—J. F, 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chic: ago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION CF FREIG HT TRAFFIC Or- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O, 
R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AGENTs.—E.  P. Soebbing, 1431-B_ Railway 

Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrFicers.—B, D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. 5 
143 Liberty St., New York, mM. %. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 6-8 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III ‘ 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY 
ING AGENTS.—E. A. Abbott, 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Dintnc Cars. —F. R. 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St. 

AMERICAN RAILWay BRIDGE AND BuILpDING Asso- 
CIATION. —C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 17-19, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RaAILway Car INSTITUTE.—W. Cc. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELCPMENT. ASSOCIATION. 
—J. M. Hurley, N. Y. O. & W. Ry., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 

S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual Meeting, March 12-14, 
1940, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE EpITorRs’ 
TION.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Next meeting, June 10, 1939, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForREMEN’s ASSOCIA- 
TI0on.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. 

R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 

AMERICAN SuHorT LINE RArILRoap ASSOCIATION. 
te E. Schindler, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
mm 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 

C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
Semi-annual meeting, July 10-15, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
meeting, September 4-8, 1939, Hotel 
lle New York, N. 
Annual meeting, December 4-8, 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa 
Railroad Division—Marion B. Richa irdson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J. 

Amertcan TRANSIT AssociaTion.—Guy_C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Ar- 
nual Meeting, August 9-16, 1939, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., and Fairmont Hotel 
and Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ Association. — 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., N ashing- 


" Westing- 
350 Fifth Ave., New 


SUPERIN- 


ADVERTIS- 
Poole Bros., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Su PERINTENDENTS OF 
Borger, C., I. & L 
Chicago, IIl. 


AsSOCcIA- 


ENGINEERS. 


1939, Hotel 
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ton, D. C. 
Mo. 
AssOCcIATION OF AMERICAN 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., 

a S&S 


Annual meeting, 1940, St. Louis, 


RaAILroaps. — H. J. 
Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
James W. King, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual Meeting, June 15-16, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, June 22-23, 1939, 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. F 

Safety Section. — J. C. Caviston, 3 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, May 23-25, 1939, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, An- 
nual Meeting, March 12-14, 1940, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—wW. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Mechanical Division—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, June 28-30, 1939, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. | 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. 

Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
. Y. Annual Meeting, June 14-15, 
1939, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Freight Claim Division—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual Meeting, May 23-25, 1939, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Motor Transport Division.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 

Car-Service Division. — E. W. Coughlin, 
—— Bldg., Washington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, z 
Accounting Division. — E. R._ Ford, 

Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Annual Meeting, June 27-29, 
1939, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department. — A. F. Cleveland, 

Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

AssocIATION OF RarLway CLaim AGeEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
May 17-19, 1939, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

BripGE AND BuILDING Supply MeEn’s AsSOCcIA- 
TIon.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

Canapian Rartway CiLus.—C. R. Crook, 4468 
Oxford Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DepaRTMENT ASSOCIATION OF St. Lowvts, 
Mo.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
july and August, Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, 
10. 

Car DepaRTMENT OFFicers’ AsSociATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
C. B. & Q., Chicago, Ill. Annual Meeting, 
third week in’ October, 1939, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CuIcaco.—G., K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 

C Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

ENTRAL RartLway CLus oF BurFFALo.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Sauare, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
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second Thursday of each month, except June, 
~ and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, N. Y. Next meeting, 
September 28, 1939, New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S 
AsscciaTion. — F. T. James, General Fore- 
man, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Kingsland, N. J. Annual meeting, third week 
A October, 1939, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY MAsTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociATIOn.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borer MAKeERs’ Association. — A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, third week in October, 1939, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

NatTIonaL AssociATION oF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, August 22-25, 1939, Seattle, 
Wash. 

NatTronaL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

New ENGLAND RarLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 

Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

York RarLtroap CLtus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July, August, September and Decem- 
ber, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
PaciFic Rartway CLus.—William S. Wollner, 

P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
except June at Los Angeles and October at 
Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Assccration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

RatLway Cius oF PittspurGH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ELectricaAL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
Assocration.—J. Mc C. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Next meeting, October 24-26, 1939, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, II. 

RatLway Fire Protection AssociATION. — P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

RAILWAY FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, third 
week in October, 1939, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Rartway Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A R. 

Rattway Tie AssocraT1on.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual meeting, May 23-24, Netherland- 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cration.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting September 19- 
21, 1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

Sicnat AppLiANnce AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Service. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RaAtLway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
Januarv, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFI- 
cErs. — D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., 
Savannah, Ga. Semi-annual meeting, July 
27, 1939, Panama City, Fla. 

Toronto RarLway CLus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssociATION.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
& C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill; Meets with Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 

UnitTEep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, N. Y. Trip to New 
York World’s Fair, June 17-18, 1939. Head- 
quarters at Hotel Lincoln, New York. An- 
nual meeting, October 14-15, 1939, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

WEsTERN Rattway Cius.—W. L. Fox (Execu- 
tive Secretary), Room 822, 310 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. 
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T. E. Barlow has been appointed metal- 
lurgical engineer of the Copper Iron & 
Steel Development Association with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Howard G. Hill has resigned as 
mechanical engineer of the Miller Felpax 
Company, Winona, Minn., to engage in 
other business. 


The International Nickel Company 
has opened a new field office at 67 Wall 
street, New York, under the direction of 
J. W. Sands, whose duties will be to pro- 
mote the use of nickel alloy steels and 
stimulate interest in the company’s prod- 
ucts. 


Melvin Pattison, president and treas- 
urer of the Industrial Brownhoist Cor- 
poration, Bay City, Mich. has been 


Melvin Pattison 


elected chairman of the board, and has 
been succeeded by Hoyt E. Hayes, vice- 
president. James B. Hayden, assistant 
sales manager, has been promoted to sales 
manager. Mr. Pattison was born in Hud- 
son, Mich., on May 24, 1864, and entered 
the employ of Cox Brothers, Chicago, as 
a yard clerk in 1885. He was promoted at 


Hoyt E. Hayes 


various times until he became general su- 
perintendent of yards and docks. He re- 
signed from this company in 1900 to become 
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associated with the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company and held successively the 
positions of sales manager, plant manager, 
executive vice-president and president of 
the Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
which absorbed the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company in 1927. 

Mr. Hayes was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on February 27, 1890, and graduated from 
Yale University in 1911 with a degree of 
mechanical engineer. Upon graduation he 
entered the employ of the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company, working in its shops 
at Cleveland. As a salesman he served the 
corporation in Montreal and New York 
and later in Paris and London. Upon his 
return to the home office he was placed in 
charge of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
districts and the company’s export business, 
which position he held until 1934 when he 
was promoted to vice-president in charge 
of sales. He was made a director in 1938. 

Mr. Hayden was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on June 14, 1876, and has been with the 
corporation for 39 years. Prior to that 
time he spent two years with the Walker 
Manufacturing Company of Cleveland as 
mechanical engineer. Mr. Hayden entered 
the employ of the corporation in charge of 


James B. Hayden 


the mechanical engineering department at 
Cleveland, and served as engineer and sales- 
man for the ‘corporation until 1934 when 
he was made assistant sales manager. 


H. P. Mee, who retired as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, service and adver- 
tising of the Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., in June, 1937, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Cleveland 
Tractor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Mee was born in San Francisco, Cal., and 
after varied experience in several indus- 
tries he became credit manager and assist- 
ant secretary of the C. L. Best Tractor 
Company in 1920. When this company be- 
came a part of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company in 1925, Mr. Mee became treas- 
urer of the company, then secretary-treas- 
urer, then vice-president and treasurer, 
then vice-president in charge of sales and 
finally vice-president in charge of sales, 
service and advertising, which latter posi- 
tion he held in 1936 and until his retire- 
ment in June, 1937. 


H. W. Wolff, 


purchases for the 


assistant director of 
Westinghouse Air 
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Brake Company and subsidiaries, includ- 
ing the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
has been promoted to director of purchases 
with headquarters, as formerly, at Wil- 


H. W. Wolff 


merding, Pa. He succeeds W. A. For- 
rester, who has retired after 49 years 
of continuous service with the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company. Mr. Wolff 
was born near Elizabeth, N. J., and after 
being graduated from the local high school 
and business college, entered the employ 
of the Hall Switch & Signal Co., at Gar- 
wood, N. J. In a few years he rose to 
the position of purchasing agent, and there- 
after successively held the positions of 
works manager, general manager and 
treasurer, and was a member of the board 
of directors. After the Hall Company was 
absorbed by the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., in 1925, Mr. Wolff served the lat- 
ter company in a general executive capac- 
ity. In 1937 he was appointed assistant 
director of purchases of the Air Brake 
Company, which position he has held until 
his recent promotion. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY is 
inquiring for 5 or 10 hopper cars of 50 or 
70 tons’ capacity. 


THe Union RatLrroap CoMPpaANy has 
given a contract to the Greenville Steel 
Car Company for 10 caboose cars. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of April 15, page 678. 


TRON AND STEEL 


PitrspurcH & LAKe Erite—The board 
of directors of this road have authorized 
the purchase of 5,000 tons of rail. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue Boston & MAINE TRANSPORTATION 
Company has ordered 5 buses from the 
American Car & Foundry Motors Co. 


May 13, 193s 


Financial 





ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & Coast.— 4) 
nual Report—The 1938 annual repori of 
this road shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $173,798, an increase 
of $86,163 over net deficit in 1937, Se. 
lected items from the income statement 
follow : 


Increase 
Decrease 
Compared 

with 
1938 1937 
$3,366,942 
523,037 
604,156 
1,336,327 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES —$286,505 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation 

TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 3,037,636 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 


329,306 
Railway tax accruals 


269,434 


Railway operating income 
Equipment rents— 

Net Dr. 

ag facility rents— 
Net Dr. 


59,872 
243,133 
9,007 


Net RAitway OPERATING 
DEFICIT 


192,268 
Other income 


36,008 
Tota, Income (DeEFIcIT) 156,260 


Rent for leased roads 1,181 
Interest on funded debt 789 


TotaLt Fixep CHARGES 
$173,798 +$86,163 


Net Dericit 


ATLANTIC Coast Line.—A bandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this road to 
abandon its 2.91-mile line between Tavares, 
Fla., and Lane Park. 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE.— Annual Re- 
port—The 1938 annual report of this road 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,858,450, as compared with 
net income of $2,454,140 in 1937. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1938 1937 
RAILWAY OPERATING , 
REVENUES $44,164,025 —$3,808,15 
ToTtTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


Operating ratio 


35,491,787 

80.36 

Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 


8,672,237 
Railway tax accruals 


4,625,000 
Railway operating income 4,047,237 
Equipment rents— 
Net Dr. 

Joint facility rents— 
Net Cr. 


1,711,141 


54,654 


Net Raitway OPERATING 
INCOME 
Other income 


2,390,750 
3,249,576 


Tota, INCOME 5,640,326 


Interest and rentals 6,450,536 


$1,858,450 +$4, 


Net Dericit 


ATcHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA “E. 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Com 
Commission, Division 4, has auth 
this road and the New Mexico Cen 


Continued on next left-ha 
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respectively, to abandon operation and to 
abandon a 19.2-mile segment (from Ken- 
nedy, N. M., to Stanley) of the 30.63- 
mile line between Kennedy and Moriarty, 
N. M., which the applicants sought to give 
up. Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, cal- 
ing attention to the majority position that 
they should refuse to permit abandonment 
of the Stanley-Moriarty segment in the 
hope that traffic may later develop—a hope, 
he added, which “appears to me to have 
little to support it.” The dissenting com- 
missioner would have granted the entire 
application. 


Battimore & Onto.—Notes.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has modified an order of April 18, 1934, 
so as to permit $2,955,000 of this road’s 
four per cent registered serial collateral 
notes, held by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, to be amended by eliminating 
therefrom the applicant’s right of redemp- 
tion. The reports states that R. F. C. re- 
quested the modification. 


Central or New _ Jersey.—Abandon- 
ment Application Withdrawn.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has granted this road’s request for dis- 
missal without prejudice of an application 
for authority to abandon a line extending 
from Bowentown Junction to Greenwich 
Pier in Cumberland County, N. J. 


Cuicaco & EAstern ILLINots.—Annual 
Report—The 1938 annual report of this 
company shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $1,387,649, an in- 
crease of $671,825 as compared with net 
deficit in 1937. Selected items from the 
income account follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 


wit 
1937 


-3.54 


1938 
926.76 


$14,288,786 —$2,093,614 


Average Mileage Operated 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 

1,698,418 
2,248,658 
5,892,110 


—250,233 
—563,064 
—405,739 


Maintenance of way. 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation—Rail 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating ratio 


11,242,093 
78.68 


—1,288,709 
+2.20 

Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 

Railway tax accruals 


3,046,692 
948,000 


—804,904 
+53,000 


Railway operating income 2,098,692 —857,904 
Equipment rents— 

Net Dr. 932,446 +54,575 
Joint facility rents— 

Net Dr. 498,981  -243,162 
Net RAItway OPERATING 
INCOME 

Other income 


667,265 
247,804 


915,069  -673,404 


—669,317 
—4,087 


Tota INCOME 
Rent for leased roads 158,636 
Interest on funded debt 1,604,111 


Torat Fixep CHARGES 2,271,734 


Net Dericit 


$1,387,649 +$671,825 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Ac- 
quisition and Quincy, Omaha & Kansas 
City Abandonment.— Examiner W. J. 
Schutrumpf has recommended in a pro- 
posed report that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grant the application designed 
to effectuate the plan whereby the Q. O. 
& K. C. would abandon the 140-mile seg- 
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ment of its line between Milan, Mo., and 
North Kansas City, while the Burlington 
would acquire for operation as a branch 
line the remaining 103-mile segment be- 
tween Milan and Quincy, Ill. As noted 
in previous issues of Railway Age this plan, 
which contemplates liquidation of the Q. O. 
& K. C., grew out of an original proposal 
of that road to abandon its entire line be- 
cause the Burlington could no longer ad- 
vance the funds necessary to meet deficits. 
Representatives of railroad labor asked for 
conditions to protect employees adversely 
affected; but attachment of no such condi- 
tion was recommended by the examiner 
who held that the recent I. C. C. decision 
in the case involving the proposed lease 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific of 
the properties of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf “is not controlling.” 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFric.— 
New Directors—Charles F. Grey, Chi- 
cago, and Paul H. Nitze, New York, have 
been elected directors. The new directors 
fill one vacancy and a directorship left 
open by the retirement of M. J. Healey, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc. — 
Trackage Rights—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire trackage rights 
over a 24-mile section of the Davenport, 
Rock Island & Northwestern between 
Davenport, Iowa, and Shaffton, and over 
1.45 miles of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific tracks in the city of Davenport. 
The application points that the proposed 
arrangement would give the Rock Island a 
Shaffton-Davenport route about 39 miles 
shorter than its present line, a portion of 
which it plans to abandon. 


Denver & Sart LAKe.—Annual Report. 
—The 1938 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $846, a decrease of $7,844 as 
compared with net income in 1937. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1938 1937 
RAILWAY OPERATING 


REVENUES $2,264,603 


—$541,652 


Maintenance of wav 272,014 -189,170 
Maintenance of equipment 458,029 —196,835 
Transportation 693,143 —117,657 


ToTaL OPERATING 


EXPENSES —451,801 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


Hire of equipment— 
Net Dr. 
Joint facility rents—Net 





Net RAILtway OPERATING 
INCOME 





TotaL INCOME, 
OPERATING AND 


OTHER INCOME 887,275 





429,361 
445,000 


—23,984 
—27,500 


Rent for leased roads 
Interest on funded debt 





TotTaL DEDUCTIONS FROM 


Gross INCOME 886,428 —49,789 


-$7,844 





Net INcoME $846 





DAVENPORT, Rock IsLAND & NorTH- 
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WESTERN.—E-rtension of Line.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to extend its line 
by acquiring a 13.8-mile segment of the 
Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine, extending 
from a point in Davenport, Iowa, through 
Bettendorf to LeClaire. The application 
states that the applicant has been advised 
that the I.C.C. has no jurisdiction over the 
proposed transaction, but it filed in order 
to avoid confusion and delay; it asks denial 
if the commission finds that it has no juris- 
diction. The Clinton, Davenport & Mus- 
catine, as noted in the Railway Age of 
May 6, page 800, has applied to the com- 
mission for authority to abandon its 35,9- 
mile electric line between Davenport, Iowa, 
and Clinton. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—New Director, 
—Frank E. McAllister, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been elected a director to succeed 
George W. Dixon, who died in September, 


1938. 


GREAT WESTERN.—Abandonment.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its 1.66-mile Duke branch, extending 
from Maloy, Colo., to Duke. 


IttiNo1is CENTRAL SysteM.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1938 annual report of this: sys- 
tem shows net income, after interest and 


$840,967 as compared with net income in 
1937. Selected items from the combined 
income account follow: 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
Compared 

with 
1938 1937 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $105,415,827 —$8,599,981 

TotTaL OPERATING 


EXPENSES 76,624,5 —8,287,934 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


—312,046 
+1,634,044 
Railway operating 
income 
Hire of equipment—Dr. ‘ . -1,065,411 
Joint facility rents ,253,4: —33,280 


—1,946,091 


Net RAILtway OPERATING 
INCOME 
Other income 


~—954,644 


98,145 


16,927,169 
869,428 


17,796,598  -—1,052,790 


TotaLt INCOME 


1,093,755 
15,160,951 


Rent for leased roads 
Interest on funded debt 


Totrat Fixep CHARGES 16,573,723 


Net INCOME $1,222,874 


Kansas City SoutHern.—New Direc- 
tor Elected—W. N. Deramus, executive 
vice-president of this road was elected di- 
rector at the annual meeting held in Kan- 
sas City May 9, to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of C. E. Johnston, for- 
mer president of the road. 


LovuIsIANA, ARKANSAS & TEXAS.— Bond 
Application Withdrawn.—The application 
having been withdrawn on April 25, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has dismissed this road’s request of 
September 21, 1936, as amended June 21 
and June 25, 1937, for authority (a) to 
issue $194,000 of first mortgage five per 
cent bonds, series B, and (2) to reduce the 
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An outstanding accomplishment 


During July and August of last year, the Southern 
Pacific “Daylight” averaged 1030 passengers daily 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. Here is con- 
vincing evidence that modern, streamlined, de luxe 
equipment designed togive the passengers the utmost 


in appointments, will stimulate railroad travel. » » 





To complete the comfort of the passengers, comfort- 
able starts must be made. » » The Booster*-equipped 
locomotives that power the “Daylight” have an 
additional 12,500 Ibs. of tractive effort available to 
insure smooth, even starts and maintain the high 


standards of comfort set by the de luxe equipment. 
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interest rate on $750,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, series A, from six to five per cent. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1938 annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $652,626, an increase of $173,- 
912 as compared with net income in 1937. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow : 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 


1937 
—6.50 


+$419,591 
$171,690 


+90,312 
-123,767 


1938 
Average Mileage Operated 1,524.13 
RAILWAY OPERATING 


REVENUES $9,079,676 





Maintenance of way 1,462,630 
Maintenance of equipment 1,465,308 
Transportation 3,375,972 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EX PENSES : 
Operating ratio 


7,287,166 


+163,539 
80.26 —2.0 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


1,792,510 
549,199 


$256,051 
4211,762 





+44,289 
—138,656 
+7,882 


Railway operating income 1,243,310 
Equipment rents— ee 
Net Dr. 514,704 
int facility rents— uh 
Ne Dr. 48,977 
Net RArLway OPERATING 
INCOME 
Other income 


679,629 
70,678 


~~ 750,307 


+175,063 
-14,132 


+160,931 





Gross INCOME 





Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 
Interest on funded debt 


-2,236 


24,180 
—1,504 


26,629 
TotaL DEDUCTIONS FROM 


Gross INCOME —12,980 


97,681 
$i +$173,912 


Net IncoMeE $652,626 





MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & S. S. MARIE. 
Annual Report—The 1938 annual report 
of this company shows net deficit, after 
interest and other charges, of $6,638,309, 
an increase of $903,212 as compared with 
net deficit in. 1937. Selected items from 


the income statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 


1938 1937 
$13,692,717 -$1,308,713 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Tota OPERATING 


EXPENSES 12,144,255 —646,577 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS : 
Net equipment, Jt. facility 
rents and taxes—Dr. 


1,548,462 —662,135 


1,703,358 +261,321 





Net RAitway OPERATING 
INCOME 
Other income 


*154,896 
173,300 


18,404 


—923,456 
+256,909 


—666,547 





ToraL INCOME 





Rent for leased roads, 
interest on equipment 
obligations and misc. accts. 


54,126 —16,707 


—649,838 





BALANCE 

Interest and discount on 
bonds, notes, advances, 
etc. 6,602,587 


$6,638,309 


*35,721 


+253,373 
+$903,212 





Net Dericit 





* Deficit 

Missournr PaciFic.—Abandonment.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 


abandon an 11.9-mile line between Charles- 
ton, Mo., and Crosno. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Abandon- 
mcent——Examiner R. Romero has recom- 
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mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Division 4 
grant the application of this road for 
authority to abandon a branch line extend- 
ing from Corwith, Iowa, to St. Benedict, 
6.6 miles. 


Minneapoitts & St. Louts.—Abandon- 
ment Application Withdrawn.—At the re- 
quest of this road the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has dismissed an 
application for authority to abandon a line 
extending from. Minerva Junction, Iowa, 
to Story City. 


Missourr Paciric—New  Director.— 
Robert McKinney, vice-president, treasurer 
and a director of the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion, has been elected a director of the 
Missouri Pacific to succeed Alva Bradley. 


Montana.—A pproval of R. F. C. Loan 
Denied.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has denied this road’s 
application for approval of a $5,850 loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The decision’s conclusion was that 
“the present and prospective earning power 
of the applicant and the security offered as 
a pledge for the requested loan are not 
such as afford reasonable assurance of its 
ability to repay the loan.” 


NoRTHWESTERN Paciric.—Abandonment 
of Ferry Operations—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon ferry opera- 
tions in San Francisco Bay—between Sau- 
salito, Calif., and San Francisco, 6.5 miles, 
and between Sausalito and Tiburon, 2.25 
miles. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Annual Report— 
The 1938 annual report of this road shows 
net deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $4,322,413, as compared with net income 
of $117,741 in 1937. Selected items from 
the income account follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1938 1937 
6,721.05 —4.38 


$57,021,584 -$7,829,614 


Average Mileage Operated 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





ToTAL OPERATING 


EXPENSES 47,056,727 -4,954,934 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 


9,964,857 
Railway tax accruals 


6,836,321 


3,128,535 
733,012 


2,435,809 


—2,874,679 
+971,494 


~3,846,174 
—491,434 


—16,036 





Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Net Cr. 
Joint facility rents— 

Net Cr. 





Net Raitway OPERATING 
INCOME 


6,297,357 
Other income 


4,263,099 
10,560,457 


-4,353,644 
+144,041 


—4,209 603 





Gross INCOME 





Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 


+44,919 
Interest on funded debt 


95,309 
14,437,086 +82,687 
14,643,339 +231,665 
*$4,322,413 -$4,440,155 





Torat Fixep CHARGES 





Net Income 





* Deficit. 


Orecon, Paciric & Eastern. — Reor- 
ganization Plan.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has ap- 
proved a plan of reorganization for this 
company, modifying Examiner T. K. Car- 
penter’s recommendations (see Railway 
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Age of December 3, 1938, page 827) “by 
a small increase in the number of shares of 
stock, the authorization of a voting trust, 
and in certain minor respects.” The plan 
as approved by the commission provides 
for a total capitalization of $303,000, in- 
cluding 15,132 shares of five per cent pre- 
ferred stock having a par value of $10 a 
share, and 15,137 shares of no-par com- 
mon; the examiner had recommended a 
total capitalization of $300,000 with 15.000 
shares of preferred and 15,000 shares of 
common. Commissioner Porter, concur- 
ring in part, objected to no-par common: 
other things being equal he thinks it js 
always better to give stock a par value, 
because “to do so facilitates setting up the 
new investment account and helps the pros- 
pective purchaser.” 


PittspurcH & LAKE Erir—New Dj- 
rector Elected—John J. Heard of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was elected a director of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 


PittspurcH & LaKke Erte. — Annual 
Report——The 1938 annual report of this 
road shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $1,698,521, a decrease of 
$2,341,008 as compared with net income 
for 1937. Selected items from the income 
account follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 


with 
1938 1937 


232.96 —0.87 
$14,179,067 -$8,890,636 


Average Mileage Operated 
RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


12,799,652 -6,481,430 
Operating ratio 90.27 +6.69 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 


1,379,414 
Railway tax accruals 


1,570,567 


—2,409,206. 
—347,529 


—2,061,677 
—291,711 


418,724 





Railway operating income *$191,153 
Equipment rents— 
Net Cr. 

Joint facility rents— 
Net Cr. 


1,971,267 
23,051 





Net Raitway OPERATING 
INCOME 


—2,334,664 
Other income 


1,803,165 
251,516 

TotaL INCOME 7 2,054,682 

Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 

Interest on funded debt 

Totat Frxep CHARGES ~11,501 


Net INcOME 


$1,698,521 -—$2,341,008 


* Deficit. 


Rock Istanp Lines.—Annual Report— 
The 1938 annual report for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and its subsidiary 
companies, shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $11,391,620, an im- 
crease of $1,834,740 as compared with net 
deficit in 1937. Selected items from the 
income account follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1938 199/ 
RaILway OPERATING eo 
REVENUES $77,777,807 —$3,865,449 
11,388,312  -707,580 
10,875,789 
31,442,861 - 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equip- 
ment* 

Transportation 


602,159 
035,278 
aca 
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There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than: Just Brick 


In these days of rigid economy, don’t draw 
the line too fine and let a locomotive leave the 
roundhouse with an imperfect Arch due to 
lack of supplies. 


A single missing Arch Brick has a mighty 
serious effect on steamiag and on the effi- 
ciency of the locomotive. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Kefractory Specialists 


Today, a dollar’s worth of fuel means more 
than ever before. To spend it effectively, 
every Locomotive Arch should be maintained 
in perfect condition. 


Be sure your stocks on hand are ample to 
provide fully for all locomotive requirements, 
so that locomotive efficiency will not suffer. 


INCORPORATED 


Specialists 


wn 


i] 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 
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ToTaAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 64,867,058 -—3,643,742 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 

Railway tax accruals 


12,910,748 —221,700 
5,739,903 +1,404,980 





Railway operating income 7,170,845 -1,626,681 
Equipment rents—Dr. 3,527,866 +304,281 
Joint facility rents—Dr. 1,130,134 +14,900 


, 





Net Rattway OPERATING 
INCOME 


2,512,843 -1,945,863 
Other income 


548,237 +22,330 





Tota INCOME 3,061,081 -1,923,532 





Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 
Total interest 


238,689 
14,086,623 


+79,139 
—185,939 


$11,391,620 +$1,834,740 





Net Dericit 


* Excluding Depreciation. 


Rro Granpk, Mico.ituic & NorTHERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon its entire line ex- 
tending from a point on the Texas & New 
Orleans main line near Mica, Tex., to 
Micolithic, 6.4 miles. 


St. Lours SouTHWESTERN.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1938 annual report of this 
company shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $926,877, a decrease 
of $17,286 as compared with net deficit in 
1937. Selected items from the income ac- 
count follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 

wit 


193 1937 
—24.00 


Average Mileage Operated 1,705.55 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $18,492,202 —$2,623,780 
,561,575 —851,171 
2,710,247 —828,330 


,410,412 —591,070 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation 


TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES —2,290,050 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


4,927,727 
1,249,409 


—333,729 
+246,520 
Railway operating income 3,678,318 —580,250 
Net rents—Dr. 1,658,297 —373,093 
Net RAtitway OPERATING 

INCOME 2,020,021 
Other income 82,871 


~207,157 
-11,050 


TotaL INCOME 2,102,892 


Rent for leased roads 3,049 


Tota Fixep CHARGES 3,015,176 


$926,877 —$17,286 


Net Dericit 


ToLepo, PrortA & WeEsTERN.—Annual 
Report——The 1938 annual report of this 
road shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $265,477, an increase of 
$12,921 as compared with net income in 
1937. Selected items from the income ac- 
count follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1938 1937 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 


$2,149,273 -$243,962 


—84,206 
139,444 —37,619 
504,881 —83,060 


Maintenance of way 477,231 
Maintenance of equipment 


Transportation 


ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 1,448,842 





Net REVENUE FROM 


OPERATIONS 700,430 
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Railway tax accruals 188,101 +11,544 





Equipment rents—Net Dr. 202,073 
Joint facility rents— 


Net Cr. 18,813 -810 


~20,484 





Net Rartway OPERATING 
INCOME 7 —826 
Other income —1,394 





Gross INCOME 349,167 —2,220 





Interest on funded debt 68,820 —4,499 





TotTaL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 83,689 —15,141 


$265,477 +$12,921 


Net INcoME 


St. Lovuts SouTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a 40-mile line between Corsi- 
cana, Tex., and Hillsboro. 


Union Paciric—Abandonment of 
Steamboat Operation. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction the ap- 
plication of this road and the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany for authority to abandon a freight 
steamboat operation on Snake river, be- 
tween Rice’s Bar, Wash., and Couse 
Creek. 


WESTERN PaciFic.— Compensation of 
Trustees’ General Counsel.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
issued an order in this road’s reorganiza- 
tion proceeding, fixing the maximum com- 
pensation of Allan P. Mathew, general 
counsel for the trustees, at $18,000 per 
year, beginning April 1. 


WESTERN PaciFic.— Annual Report. — 
The 1938 annual report for this road shows 
net deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $4,450,489, an increase of $999,524 as 
compared with net deficit in 1937. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 
Compared 

with 

1938 1937 
Average Mileage Operated 1,858.06 +6.49 
RAILWAY OPERATING : 
REVENUES $14,584,678 —$1,726,294 





ToTAL OPERATING 


EXPENSES 13,542,194 -1,769,514 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 


1,042,484 
Railway tax accruals 


1,034,499 


+43,220 
+262,424 





~219,204 
41082663 
~16,814 


Railway operating income 7,984 
Equipment rents—Net 1,080,661 
Joint facility rents—Net 140,226 


Net RAILWAY OPERATING 


DEFICIT +127,356 


Totat DeEepuUCTIONS 274,881 —39,991 
TotTaL INTEREST 
DEDUCTIONS 3,575,956 +123,125 


+$999,524 


$4,450,489 


Net Dericit 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 9 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.28 27.10 24.25 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 58.43 57.34 58.02 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—Guaranteed, 87144, 
quarterly; Special Guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly, both 
payable June 1 to holders of record May 10. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Pre- 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable June 1 to hold- 
ers of record May 20. 
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EXECUTIVE 


J. B. Brantly, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has been appointed assistant 
vice-president. 


A. R. Ayers, general manager of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate), with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, and P. D, 
Fitzpatrick, general manager of the 
Grand Trunk Western, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., has been elected vice- 
president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Edwin F. Browder, cashier of the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe at Amarillo, Tex., 
has been promoted, effective June 1, to 
secretary-treasurer, with the same _ head- 
quarters, succeeding J. N. Freeman, who 
will retire on that date. 


Arnot L. Sheppard has been appointed 
attorney for the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding Walter N. 
Davis, whose promotion to general at- 
torney was announced in the Railway Age 


of May 6. 


Frank §S. Pollard, tax agent on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Lincoln, Neb., has been ap- 
pointed special representative of the land 
and tax departments, with headquarters at 
Chicago. The land and tax offices of the 
Burlington have been moved from Lincoln 
to Chicago, and the office of tax agent at 
Lincoln has been abolished. 


John B. Sutton has been appointed 
general solicitor for the Southern division 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquar- 
ters at Jacksonville, Fla., succeeding W. 
E. Kay, deceased. Mr. Sutton was born 
in Lakeland, Fla., and was graduated from 
the University of Florida in 1914 with the 
degree of LL.B. He entered the practice 
of law in Tampa, Fla., in January, 1915, 
and later served for four years as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Control, and 
for two years as a member of the State 
Board of Law Examiners. Mr. Sutton be- 
came division counsel for the Atlantic 
Coast Line on January 1, 1923, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as general solicitor. 


OPERATING 


Howard W. Hale, whose promotion t? 
superintendent of the Northern division ot 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Fort Scott, Kan., was al- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 6, was 
born in DeKalb, Tex., on March 21, 1890, 


. . *] 
and entered railway service on June 1, 1908, 
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as a telegraph operator on the Frisco. In 
1913, he was promoted to dispatcher, and 
in 1915, to chief dispatcher. Mr. Hale 
was advanced to assistant superintendent 
at Chaffee, Mo., in 1922, and was later 
transferred successively to Salpulpa, Okla., 
Francis, Okla., Salpulpa and West Tulsa, 
Okla. On April 1, 1937, he was appointed 
special representative of the general mana- 
ger, with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., 
and held that position until his recent pro- 
motion which was effective May 1. 


Joseph F. Davis, whose promotion to 
general superintendent of the Western dis- 
trict of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, Mo., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of April 29, 
was born at: Brinkley, Ark., on April 25, 
1878, and graduated from Ouachita Col- 
lege in Arkansas. He entered railway 
service in 1897 in the maintenance of way 
department of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
serving successively as a trackman, track 
foreman, extra gang foreman and brake- 
man until 1903. In that year Mr. Davis 
went with the Missouri Pacific as an extra 
gang foreman at Little Rock, Ark., and in 
1906 he was promoted to roadmaster, with 


Joseph F. Davis 


headquarters at Aurora, Mo. He was later 
transferred successively to Texarkana, 
Ark., and Gurdon, Ark. Following thir- 
teen years service as a roadmaster Mr. 
Davis was promoted to general roadmas- 
ter, with headquarters at McGehee, Ark., 
and in 1920, was advanced to division en- 
gineer at Little Rock. On June 1, 1926, 
he was promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent and two years later he was advanced 
to superintendent of the Omaha division 
with headquarters at Falls City, Neb. Mr. 
Davis was appointed district engineer at 
Little Rock in May, 1933, and the follow- 
ing year he was made acting superintend- 
ent of the Arkansas division, with the same 
headquarters, later being promoted to sup- 
erintendent of that division, the position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


C. W. Exline, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Illinois division and 
the St. Louis Terminal division of the 
Missouri Pacific and that section of the 
Missouri-Illinois lying east of the’ Missis- 
sippi river, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was announced in the Railway Age 
of April 29, entered railway service in 
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1904 as a car repairer on the Missouri 
Pacific. He later transferred to train 
service and served as a brakeman and con- 


Cc. W. Exline 


ductor. In 1926, he was promoted to as- 
sistant trainmaster and later that year he 
was advanced to trainmaster of the IlIli- 
nois division. He was transferred to Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., in 1933, and three years 
later he was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Wynne, 
Ark., the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


As reported in the Railway Age of May 
6, F. A. Bogue has been appointed super- 
intendent of safety of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding L. F. Shedd. 

Mr. Bogue was born in Chicago, on 
January 31, 1879, and entered railway serv- 
ice on July 1, 1900, as a clerk in the of- 
fice of the operating vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago. 
He was subsequently transferred to To- 
peka, Kan., and La Junta, Colo., On July 
5, 1905, Mr. Bogue went with the Rock 
Island as a clerk in the office of the gen- 
eral manager at Topeka, Kan., later ad- 
vancing through several positions to chief 
clerk to the general manager at Chicago. 
In December, 1919, he was appointed pas- 


F. A. Bogue 


senger trainmaster at Chicago and in Sep- 
tember, 1922, he was advanced to train- 
master at Des Moines, later being trans- 
ferred to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and to 
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Blue Island, Ill. Mr. Bogue was 
moted to superintendent of the Nebrask 
Colorado division, with headquarters 
Fairbury, Neb., in June, 1929, and in 
tober of that year he was transferre: 
the Iowa division, with headquarter 
Des Moines. In 1937, he was appoi 
general superintendent of the Chic 
Rock Island & Gulf, with headquarter: ; 
Ft. Worth. 


As reported in the Railway Age of May 
6, H. T. Livingston has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark., replacing C. B. Pratt, trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. Livingston was born at Golden City, 
Mo., on November 10, 1888, and gradu- 
ated in civil engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Following his gradua- 
tion he taught mathematics at the Santa 
Monica Military Academy in California 
and served as an assistant in the engi- 
neering department of the Southern Pa- 
cific at Mojave, Cal. He entered the 
service of the Rock Island on May 13, 
1909, as an instrumentman at Topeka, 
Kan., and in 1915, after occupying various 


H. T. Livingston 


minor positions he was promoted to as- 
sistant engineer on the Iowa division, at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In 1916, he was pro- 
moted to master carpenter at Cedar Rap- 
ids and in 1917, he enlisted in the United 
States Army. During the World War he 
served in France as captain of Company 
E, 313th Engineers, 88th division. Mr. 
Livingston returned to the Rock Island in 
1919 as division engineer of the Minne- 
sota division, with headquarters at Manly, 
Iowa, and was subsequently transferred 
to Des Moines, Iowa, and Little Rock, 
Ark. On January 16, 1930, he was pro- 
moted to engineer -of construction, with 
headquarters at Chicago and on May 16, 
1936, he was appointed acting assistant 
superintendent at Little Rock, Ark. Om 
July 1, 1936, he was advanced to district 
maintenance engineer at El Reno. 


TRAFFIC 


William L. Klink, district passengé! 
agent in the office of the passenger traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania, witl head- 


quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has beet 
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appointed division passenger agent at 
Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding N. S. Long- 
aker, deceased. 


C. E. Crane has been appointed general 
eastern agent of the Savannah & Atlanta, 
with headquarters at New York. 


Leslie B. Grantham, assistant general 
agent on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been promoted to 
general agent at that point, succeeding 
D. W. Agnew, deceased. 


William J. Ford, whose promotion to 
general freight agent on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 


William J. Ford 


cago, was announced in the Railway Age 
of May 6, was born at New Orleans, La., 
on July 27, 1892. He entered the service 
of the Rock Island in 1921, as a traveling 
freight agent at New Orleans, La., and on 
March 1, 1927, he was promoted to general 
agent at New Orleans. His promotion to 
general freight agent was effective May 1. 


H. D. Wilkerson, whose appointment 
as general freight agent of the Norfolk & 
Western at Columbus, Ohio, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 6, 
was born at Prospect, Va. He entered the 
service of the Norfolk & Western 41 years 
ago as stenographer-clerk at Richmond, 
Va., and in 1908 he was promoted to com- 
mercial agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 


H. D. Wilkerson 


Wilkerson was appointed general agent at 
Pittsburgh in 1932, becoming assistant gen- 
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eral freight agent at Columbus two years 
later, which position he held until his 
recent appointment as general freight 
agent. 


C. F. Keeley, whose appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, Va., was 
noted in the Railway Age of May 6, was 
born in Roanoke and began working for 
the N. & W. as a stenographer in the 


C. F. Keeley 


freight traffic department on June 10, 1909. 
Later, he served for a short time in the 
motive power department, but returned to 
the freight traffic department in 1912. Mr. 
Keeley was promoted to rate clerk in 1915, 
and on March 1, 1925, was appointed clerk 
to the commerce agent, later becoming 
commerce agent. He was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent six years later 
and was promoted again in 1937 with the 
same title. 


S. S. Hosp has been appointed 
general freight agent in charge of solici- 
tation in Eastern territory, Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., as noted in the Railway Age of May 
6. Mr. Hosp was born at Moline, IIl., 
and entered the service of the Norfolk & 


S. S. Hosp 


Western as commercial agent at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on July 1, 1920. He served 
in that capacity until 1934, when he was 
promoted to general agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the position he held until his recent 
appointment as general freight agent. 
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E. M. Dudley, whose appointment as 
general freight agent in charge of solicj- 
tation in Western territory, Norfolk & 


E. M. Dudley 


Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., was noted in the Railway Age of 
May 6, was born in Schuyler, Va. Mr. 
Dudley entered the service of the Nor- 
folk & Western in 1918 as a clerk in the 
transportation department at Petersburg, 
Va. He was promoted to chief clerk in 
the division freight agent’s office at Win- 
ston-Salem, on April 1, 1925, and a year 
later, was appointed assistant foreign 
freight agent at Chicago. Mr. Dudley be- 
came foreign freight agent in 1936, anda 
year later became general western ireight 
agent, Chicago, the position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


F. S. Baird, whose appointment as as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the Nor- 
folk & Western at Roanoke, Va., was noted 
in the Railway Age of May 6, was born 
at Carbon Hill, Ohio. He entered the 


F. S. Baird 


service of that road on May 1, 1910, as a 
stenographer in the office of the assistant 
general freight agent at Columbus, Ohio. 
He was later promoted to clerk and chiet 
clerk and in 1925 went to Roanoke as coal 
freight agent. Two years later Mr. Baird 
was promoted to assistant general freight 
agent and since has been promoted twice, 
in 1931 and 1937, retaining the same title. 


J. O. Younger, commercial agent for 
(Continued on page 857) 
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N York Central Railroad C 
To the Stockholders of (Other Income—Continued) 
THe New York CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY: Income from funded secur- 
The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the ; ities : ne 3,233,525.88 4,654,454.57 —1,420,928.69 
: : aa C e . Sa ncome from unfunde 
year ended December 31, 1938, w ith statements showing the in par pl ra 359,679.73 1. 186,281.36 eee 
come and the financial condition of the company. Income from sinking and 
other reserve funds 65,561.26 77,870.12 12,308.86 
The Year's Business Miscellaneous income 50,196.01 74,233.79 4,037.78 
The recession in business, beginning in the late summer of ToTat OTHER 
a ae b : INCOME 15,173, 33 24,317,395.69 $9,143,729.36 
1937 and continuing throughout the first eight months of 1938, $ 173,666 hutnnde vhdeoheenl ig : 
was reflected in our revenues in each of those months. Com- Tora, INCOME $30,756,142.08  $60,345,662.94 $29.589.520.890 
mencing with October, there was an improvement in general pat peg ay Yee J 
business conditions, and this resulted in a somewhat more favor- MISCELLANEOUS DeEpucTIONS 
able showing in the latter months of the year. The total operat- es a 
ing revenue for the year amounted to $298,681,195.21, a decrease operations $434,717.84 $552,459.25 $117,741.41 
of $67.544,931.25 (18.44%), as compared with 1937. Taxes = miscellaneous wad SeaTags ae 
Revenue freight handled amounted to 98,593,108 tons, a de- I te tets L sn tr seaeeie PEL co nee i 
crease of 32,956,337 tons (25.05%). Freight revenue amounted Miscellaneous tax accruals 427,254.30 359,928.44 67,325.86 
to $202.781,708.24, a decrease of $54,759,743.34 (21.26%), due ‘Separately operated prop- 
ke i eer ree hs erties—Loss 18,919.38 648.22 18,271.16 
fe, to the decrease in volume of traffic handled. Sileeiemen teneene 
ot Tonnage of commodities handled, by classes, together with , charges 207,580.26 183,664.63 23,915.6 
fr. revenue therefrom (before deductions for absorbed switching, a a ee ee © - 
or- overcharges, etc.) compared with the previous year was: pearl ‘amare $1.679,735.03 $1.795.986.77 $116.251.74 
the i Increase Increase Tnconer AVATCASLe ae ae eo 
rg, ons or or = a one RG » ae _e@90 47 0 1? 
: Class handled Decrease Revenue Decrease FOR FixeD CHARGES PORTE ANE OS $88,599.67 or6. nll vee = 
= Products of Agricul- Frxep CHARGES 
In- culture. . <= Mpeene a 359,958 I $19,703,549 $820,177 T Rent for leased roads and 
ear Animals and pro- equipment $22,472,195.15  $25,163,018.97 $2,690,823.82 
” ducts. . 2,195,154 60.610 D 15,681,042 481,059 J Interest on funded debt 25,297,503.10 26,404,466.26 1,106,963.16 
ign Products of mines.. 57,603,546 19,540,497 D 64,995,202 16,174,738 D Interest on unfunded debt 1,461,066.00 629,578.99 831,487.01 
be- Products of forests... 2,147,265 948,088 D 4,953,252 2,096,266 D —< <« 
1a Manufactures and ToTaL FIxeD ss . i e eee 
x} miscellaneous 26,691,671 12,078,804 D 89,042,363 36,349,823 D CHARCES $49,230,764.25  $52,197,064.22 $2,966,299.97 
8 nt All less than carload : a ‘ ro 
ntil traffic... 1,815,501 688,296 D 18,241,721 4,894,917 D Net INCOME $20,154,357.20* $6,352,611.95 —$26,506,969.15 
TOTAL. .ce.eeeee 98,593,108 32,956,337 D $212,617.129 $58,213,608 D *Deficit 
: SS eee Equipment _ depreciation 
as- , charges included in ex- . = 
or- Revenue passengers carried totaled 48,215,444 a decrease of penses $16,106,282.74 = $16,111,418.97 = $5,136.23 
ted 2,956,385 (5.78%). Interline passengers decreased 365,182 ea 7 
orn (12.95% ), local passengers decreased 1,723,709 (9.46%), and gery oF oe es 
the commutation passengers decreased 867,494 (2.88%). Passenger Roads and Equipment 
revenue amounted to $60,313,893.49, a decrease of ‘$6, 091, 670. 44 are certain intercom- 
(917%). pany transactions rep- 
resenting credits and 
corresponding debits 
Income Account for the Year amounting to $3,990,620 $5,703,048 —$1,712,428 
INCLUDING ALL LEASED LINES Also included in Other In- 
Year Ended Year Ended +Increase or a” ae - 
Dec. 31, 1938 Dec. — yee : ' 
OPERATING INCOME heageetiage ‘les boa tated pemleongig dividends amounting to $1,491,966 $1,512,904 —$20,938 
Senway iceeideinns ; sis ne -y = ebay Ang sa 9.25 miles received on securities of and advances to terminal and other railroad companies 
~sataalir seas at operate operate whose properties are jointly used by this Company, as tc the major portion of 
allway operating . = _ which a like amount was paid by the Company to those companies as rental 
shhh. 9, ee ee $298,681,195.21 $366,226,126.46 —$67,544,931.25 and included in Joint Facility Rents. 
Railway operating 
ex = s s é 7 5 ? 7 y 9 —. 5 - 
pense Ronit a 284,000,438.88 nsabintancenhee Profit and Loss Account 
Net REVENUE BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND Loss, DECEMBER 31, 
FROM RAILWway DOG eon pee oicicoinic roaaeu aren eee giens wolen a3 $194,657,969.49 
OPERATIONS $61,178,812.41 $82,225,687.58 —$21,046,875.17 ADDITIONS: 
) ; a ae — Credits from retired road and equipment.... $116,843.82 
Percentage of expenses RES RE Daehn eter 16,945.98 
‘ ,' ) revenues (79. 52) (77. _. +197) Miscellaneous credits (including$1,120,270.42 
ailway tax accruals $32,723,604.74 $32,160,527.04 +$563,077.70 in adjustment of advances to Pittsburgh, 
en os gS a Ea ae McKeesport and Youghiogheny Railroad 
MILWAY OPERATING : P ; Company for equipment charged to in- 
INCOME $28,455,207.67 — $50,065,160.54 —$21,609,952.87 come prior to July 1, 1907).............. 1,608, 376.95 1,742, 16¢ 
Equipment rents, - ., ae $196,100, 1 36 4 
net debit $10, 106,754.72 $10,722,837.90 —$616,083.18 DEDUCTIONS: 
Joint facility rents, sees Deficit for the year 1938................. $20, 154,357.20 
S net debit 2,765,977.20 3,314,055.39 —548,078.19 Surplus appropriated for investment in 
aS a x, ; eae oe a a 409,790.70 
tant Nev Rattway OPER- — 5 Debits from retired road and equipment 
io \TING INCOME $15,582,475.75 $36,028,267.25 —$20,445,791.50 (represents ledger value, less salvage re- 
oid 0; S| lee —--—— covered, of roadway property not required 
hiet “ae HER INCOME for transportation service retired during 
coal venues trom miscellan- . = the year and charged directly to profit and 
: ; fous operations $551,439.55 $710,121.30 —$158,681.75 | RE ere aren ree 3,216,831.22 
aird hcome trom lease of road Miscellaneous debits...................-5 309,043.85 24,090,022.97 
ight — equipment 487,235.74 551,341.14 —64,105.40 : 5 
ae \ iscellaneous rent income 3,356,661.07 3,525,522.54 -— 168,861.47 BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND Loss, DECEMBZR 31, 1938 $172,310,113.27 
vice, liscellaneous non-operat- 
‘tle. sit pl apie property 1,326,068.00 1,335,227.85 —9, 159.85 
Parately operated prop- ¢ a . 
for perties profit 288,047.04 527,219.76 —239,172.72 For the Board of Directors, 
ividend income 5,455,252.05 11,675,123.26 —6,219,871.21 F. E. WILLIAMSON, President. 
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‘News—Railway Officers 
(Continued from page 855) 

the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Little Rock, Ark., has been promoted to 
general agent at New Orleans, replacing 
William J. Ford, whose promotion to 
general freight agent at Chicago was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 6. 
J. W. E. Trefz, general agént at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., has been advanced to assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., and F. H. Faus, gen- 
eral agent, freight department, at Denver, 
has been appointed special representative 
at that point. L. B. Hall, perishable 
freight representative at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been promoted to general agent at 
Phoenix, Ariz., relieving Mr. Trefz. 


. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


J. C. Aker, assistant engineer on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, with 
the same headquarters. 


A. J. Gayfer, assistant division engi- 
neer on the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Edmonton, Alta, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Calgary, Alta, succeeding W. Feth- 
erstonhaugh, who retired on April 14. 


R. H. Carter, acting division engineer 
on the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been promoted to division 
engineer at that point, succeeding J. J. 
Desmond, who has been assigned to other 
* duties, with headquarters at Water Valley, 


Miss. 


John W. Wheeler, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Burlington Lines, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, resigned on May 11, 
to take charge of contracting work for the 
Cities Construction Company, Hammond, 
Ind. A photograph and biography of Mr. 
Wheeler were published in the Railway 
Age of November 19, 1938, at the time of 
his promotion to assistant chief engineer. 


G. A. Williams, main line supervisor 
in the office of the vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been appointed division 
engineer of the Conemaugh division, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeed- 
ing B. W. Tyler, who has been appointed 
engineer of the Washington Terminal at 
Washington, D. C. P. W. Triplett, as- 
sistant division engineer of the New York 
division, has been appointed division engi- 
neer of the Renovo division at Erie, Pa., 
succeeding J. D. Morris, who has been 
transferred to the Philadelphia Terminal 
division, as noted in the Railway Age of 
April 22. 


William S. Melton, whose retirement 
as superintendent of telegraph and tele- 
phone of the Western lines of the South- 
ern, on May 1, was announced in the 
Railway Age of May 6, was born at Staf- 


ford, Mo., on December 22, 1866. Mr. 
Melton entered railroad service in March, 
1884, as an agent and telegrapher for the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, and was _pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the division super- 
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intendent on December 8, 1897. Later 
Mr. Melton went with the Wabash in 
the same capacity, and on May 1, 1902, 
joined the staff of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western as chief clerk to the gen- 
eral superintendent. On May 10, 1903, 
he transferred to the Colorado & South- 
ern as a car accountant, and three years 
later he went with the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific (part of the 
Southern) as an assistant trainmaster. 
Mr. Melton was appointed superintendent 
of telegraph and telephone of the South- 
ern, Western lines, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on August 26, 1906. 


Alfred Huger Johnson, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent of telegraph 
and telephone of the Western lines of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was announced in the Railway Age 
of May 6, was born at Charleston, S. C., 
on December 2, 1896. Mr. Johnson at- 
tended Clemson A. & M. College, graduat- 
ing in 1918 with a bachelor of science de- 
gree in electricity. Immediately after 
graduation, he entered the United States 
Navy steam engineering school and was 
commissioned an ensign. In 1919, he en- 
tered the service of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Company at 
Charleston, S. C., but left shortly to join 
the Brill Electric Company in the electrical 
contracting business in Spartanburg, S. C. 
Subsequently he worked with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company at Den- 
mark, S. C., as chief equipment attendant: 
in 1920 he was transferred to the office of 
the division plant superintendent at Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Johnson entered the ser- 
vice of the Southern as assistant engineer, 
electrical, in the office of the superinten- 
dent of telegraph and telephone at Char- 
lotte, N. C., in November, 1923, and was 
promoted to telegraph and telephone en- 
gineer with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., on February 1, 1924. His recent 
appointment as superintendent of telegraph 
and telephone of the Western lines at 
Cincinnati was effective May 1. 


W. T. Covert, whose appointment as 
assistant chief engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania system at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
announced in the Railway Age of May 6, 
was born on January 4, 1873, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He was graduated from the 
Pierce School of Business, Philadelphia, 
and from Cooper Institute, New York. 
Mr. Covert entered railway service in 
May, 1890, as a clerk in the accounting 
department of the Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia and until October 3, 1895, was 
rodman on that road and served in various 
capacities in connection with construction 
work under the engineer maintenance of 
way of the United Railroads of New Jer- 
sey. From the latter date until June, 
1897, he was in the office of the principal 
assistant engineer of the Pennsylvania at 
Altoona, Pa. He then became assistant 
supervisor of the Philadelphia division at 
Paoli, which position he held until July, 
1900, serving successively from that date 
until October 25, 1917, as supervisor on 
the Renovo division, supervisor of the 
Philadelphia yard, assistant engineer of 
the Chautauqua division, assistant engineer 
on the Eastern & Susquehanna division and 
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division engineer on the Philadelphia Ter- 
minal division. On October 25, 1917, Mr. 
Covert was appointed principal assistant 
engineer of the Western Pennsylvania di- 
vision at Pittsburgh, Pa., and on March 
1, 1920, he became engineer maintenance 
ot way of the Western Pennsylvania divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa 
He was appointed chief engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, of the Eastern region on 
June 1, 1926, the position he held until 
his recent appointment as assistant chief 
engineer of the system. 


i. Ss. Weatherill, whose promotion to 
chief engineer of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., was announced in the Railway Age 
of April 1, was born at Newburg, Minn., 


on August 26, 1891, and graduated in 


Cc. S. Weatherill 


civil engineering from the University of 
Minnesota in 1915. Mr. Weatherill enter- 
ed the service of the M. & St. L. in April, 
1916, as an instrumentman and in Janu- 
ary, 1917, he was promoted to assistant 
engineer. Ten years later he was advanced 
to supervisor of track, with headquarters 
at Estherville, Iowa, and on November 1, 
1929, he was promoted to supervisor of 
bridges and buildings, with headquarters 
at Ft. Dodge, Iowa. In June, 1933, he 
was appointed supervisor of track, with 
headquarters at Oskaloosa, Iowa, and in 
November of that year he was advanced 
to supervisor of bridges and buildings of 
the Eastern division, with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Weatherill was further ad- 
vanced to division engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Oskaloosa on October 1, 1936, and 
on January 16, 1937, he was promoted to 
engineer, maintenance of way, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, the position he 
held until his recent promotion, which was 
effective April 1. 


Henry H. Garrigues, whose appoint- 
ment as chief engineer of maintenance of 
way of the Eastern region of the Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia was announced in 
the Railway Age of May 6, was born on 
September 4, 1881, at Harrisburg, Pa. 
He was educated at Haverford School 
and Haverford College, and entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania on February 
18, 1901, on the Belvidere division at 
Lambertville, N. J. On March 21, 1993, 
he was transferred to the Philadelphia <i- 
vision as a rodman and on September 2 
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of the same year he went to Altoona, Pa., 
as a transitman. He was assistant super- 
visor at Altoona, Pitcairn, Pa., and Perry- 
ville, Md., from January, 1904, to Decem- 
her 1, 1908. On the latter date he be- 


Henry H. Garrigues 


came supervisor at Kittanning, Pa., and 
from 1912 to 1914 served as supervisor 
of the West Jersey & Seashore and in 
the office of the general manager. On 
January 1, 1915, he was appointed pilot 
engineer at Philadelphia and during 1917 
was supervisor of the Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia divisions, becoming acting divi- 
sion engineer in December, 1917. In May, 
1918, Mr. Garrigues became division engi- 
neer of the Trenton division and was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division in 1919, becom- 
ing engineer of maintenance of way of 
the Southern division in March, 1920. Two 
months later he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Delaware division, and was 
later transferred in the same capacity to 
the Atlantic and Camden Terminal divi- 
sions, the Philadelphia and Camden Ferry, 
and the Philadelphia Terminal division. 
Mr. Garrigues was promoted to general 
superintendent of the Illinois division at 
Chicago on October 24, 1923. Upon re- 
organization of the operating department, 
Mr. Garrigues was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh divi- 
sion at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 16, 
1924. He became general superintendent 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania division at 
Harrisburg, Pa., on January 1, 1926, being 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Central Pennsylvania division at Williams- 
port, Pa., on July 1, 1933, the position he 
held until his recent appointment as chief 
engineer of maintenance of way of the 
Eastern region. 


MECHANICAL 


W. D. Quarles has been appointed gen- 


eral mechanical instructor of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with system jurisdiction, at 
Rocky Mount, N. C. O. A. Wallace has 
been appointed general car foreman, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


S. J. Fuller, mechanical draftsman on 
the St. Louis Southwestern at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has been promoted to general car 
foreman, with the same headquarters, suc- 
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ceeding George S. Beaumont, whose 
death on April 17 is announced elsewhere 
in these columns. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


C. I. Caswell has been appointed di- 
vision storekeeper of the Saratoga and 
Champlain divisions of the Delaware & 
Hudson, with headquarters at Colonie, N. 
Y., succeeding M. W. Farrell, deceased. 


James C. Kirk, whose promotion to 
assistant purchasing agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was announced in the Railway 
Age of May 6, was born at Storm Lake, 
Iowa, on December 1, 1884, and entered 
railway service in 1904 with the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis. Later in the same year, 
Mr. Kirk left the M. & St. L. to go with 
the Rock Island. After serving for a short 
time as a laborer in the stores department, 
he was made a clerk and in September, 
1907, he was promoted to district store- 
keeper at Shawnee, Okla. Three years later 
he was transferred to Silvis, Ill, and on 
May 1, 1920, he was advanced to assistant 
general storekeeper. He was promoted to 


James C. Kirk 


general storekeeper, with headquarters at 
Silvis, on January 1, 1938, the position he 
held until his recent advancement which 
was effective May 1. Mr. Kirk has taken 
an active part in the work of the purchases 
and stores division of the Association of 
American Railroads, and has served as 
chairman of numerous committees, includ- 
ing the Committee on Material Classifica- 
tion and the Committee on Scrap Handling, 
Classification and Sale. At the present 
time, he is a member of the General Com- 
mittee. 


SPECIAL 


C. L. Brockett, chief clerk to the chief 
operating officer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed supervisor of con- 
tracts, a newly created position, with the 
same headquarters. Mr. Brockett will have 
charge of all matters pertaining to con- 
tracts and joint facilities. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas H. White, who retired in 1922 
as chief engineer of construction of the 
Western lines of the Canadian National, 


May 13, 1939 


with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C.. 
died at that point on March 20, at the age 
of 92. Mr. White was active for many 
years in early construction on the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National. 


George S. Beaumont, 
foreman of the St. Louis Southwestern: 
with headquarters at Pine Bluff, Ark, 
died at that point on April 17. 


general car 


George E. Fetterman, industrial agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., died on May 6 in the 
Misericordia hospital, at the age of 60. 


Robert J. James, who retired the lat- 
ter part of 1937 as general baggage agent 
of the Chicago & North Western, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died at his home 
in Evanston, Ill., on May 6. 


John F. Anderson, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died suddenly on May 8, at his home in 


Blue Island, Ill. 


John E. Kissell, division engineer on 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Big Four), with headquarters at 
3ellefontaine, Ohio, died suddenly at that 
point on May 8. 


James L. Lunsford, trainmaster on the 
Southern, with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn., died on March 22 from a heart at- 
tack while riding a train bound for Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He was 59 years old and 
had been employed by the Southern for 
32 years. 


Frank B. Seymour, who retired in 
1934, as president of the Green Bay & 
Western, died at his home in Green Bay, 
Wis., on May 6. Mr. Seymour was born 
at Watertown, N. Y., on October 5, 1856, 
and entered railway service in 1871, as a 
water boy on the construction of the Green 
Bay & Lake Pepin (now Green Bay & 
Western). He later served as a brakeman 
and conductor and in 1887 he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent. Four 
years later he was advanced to general 
superintendent and in 1910 to general man- 
ager. Mr. Seymour was elected president 
of the Green Bay & Western in 1923. 


Jacob G. Hollenbeck, who retired on 
May 1 as assistant passenger traffic mana- 
ger on the Missouri Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, died at the age 
of 72 in that city on May 2, following a 
short illness. Mr. Hollenbeck entered rail- 
way service in 1886 in the traffic office of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Big Four) at Indianapolis, Ind. 
and later served successively the Indian- 
apolis, Decatur & Springfield (now part 
of the Baltimore & Ohio), the Florida 
East Coast and the Louisville & Nashville. 
In 1907, he went with the Missouri Pacific 
as general agent, passenger department 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and was later pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger agent 
at Little Rock, Ark. In January, 1913, 
Mr. Hollenbeck was transferred to St. 
Louis and in July, 1926, he was promoted 
to assistant passenger traffic manager, the 
position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement. 





